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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


T is a comfort to be able to record the fact that 
| the Allied Note is at last in the hands of the Ger- 

man Government. So much time has been lost 
that, with the best will in the world, Germany will 
probably be unable to make good her defaults 
before the next meeting of the League of Nations 
Assembly. The continued occupation of Cologne 
is one reason why Herr Stresemann has not yet 
applied for admission to the League; the obliga- 
tion, under Article 16 of the Covenant, to permit 
foreign troops to cross German territory in certain 
eventualities is a still graver obstacle. On this 
point, however, both the League Covenant and the 
proposed Western Pact will compel the Allied 
Powers to make no concessions. There is, there- 
fore, all the more reason why they should act with 
a certain generosity in the matter of Cologne, 
especially as they are themselves responsible for 
the delay in letting Germany know how, why, and 
where she has failed to disarm. 


COLOGNE 


It is suggested in Paris that Cologne should be 
evacuated only after the long and arduous negotia- 
tions for the Western Pact have been brought to 
a successful conclusion. This is not only unjust; 
it is also nonsensical, since the Pact will depend 
upon the goodwill of Germany as much as on that 
of France, and Germany can show no goodwill 
until she knows quite definitely when the Cologne 
bridgehead will be evacuated. It has taken the | 
British and French Governments six years to agree 
in theory upon security in Western Europe and 
we discuss elsewhere some of the difficulties that 
have still to be overcome before theory can be put 
into practice. These difficulties are so consider- 
able that they must not be increased by further 
quibbling about Cologne or about any. other minor 
issue. Most of Europe’s after-war troubles come 
from the desire of one country to ‘‘ score off”’ 
another. These succés d’estime may be very 
pleasant in their way, but there is no time for them 
now, when issues so much as are at stake. 
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QLDHAM BY-ELECTION 


We are astonished at the decision of Conserva- 
tives not to fight the by-election at Oldham caused 
by the appointment of Sir Edward Grigg, the 
present Liberal member, to be Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief of Kenya Colony. At the 
General Election, Conservatives and Liberals 
agreed each to put forward one candidate—the 
constituency is a two-member one, and Mir. 
Alfred Duff Cooper is the Conservative member— 
and apparently the ‘‘ pact” still holds good. 
But the proposed new Liberal candidate, Mr. 
Wiggins, is apparently to base his campaign on 
opposition to the silk duties imposed by the 
Budget. Are Oldham Conservatives to be asked 
to give their votes to a Liberal candidate who 
attacks duties approved not only by the Govern- 
ment, but by the whole party? We see little 
virtue in this arrangement. 


HONOURS 


The Birthday Honours List did not differ 
materially from its immediate predecessors. It was 
neither noticeably shorter nor noticeably freer 
from political awards than those of other post-war 
administrations. Some tribute has been paid to 
the arts, and we welcome heartily the Knighthoods 
conferred on Sir Hamilton Harty, Sir Barry 
Jackson and Sir Bernard Partridge, as well as the 
honour done to medicine and the law. Sir William 
Tyrrell’s new honour is also thoroughly deserved. 
Apart from these and a few more, the list is not 
conspicuous for originality or absence from party 
favouritism. It is a matter for regret that the 
Prime Minister’s desire to improve on the methods 
of Mr. Lloyd George in that respect has not on this 
occasion been more fruitful of results. We may 
note here, though the honour was made separately, 
the recent conferring by His Majesty of a Knight- 
hood of the Garter on Lord Oxford. His Lord- 
ship’s honours are falling thick upon him, and it 
now seems likely that another—the Chancellorship 
of Oxford University—will soon be his. 


THE COAL CRISIS 


As the date for ending the National Coal Agree- 
ment draws nearer the crisis in the industry 
becomes more acute, and unless some understand- 
ing between owners and men be reached, and 
reached soon, further collieries will be closed down 
and more miners thrown out of employment. In 
some cases the men are awakening to the gravity 
of their own position and are themselves entering 
into voluntary agreements with the owners with the 
object, if not of lowering wages, which are 
admittedly low at the present time, at any rate of 
increasing production, which is in fact the real 
crux in the solution of the coal problem. Obviously 
the most direct and perhaps the most certain way 
of increasing production is to repeal the Seven 
Hours’ Act, but this step the Federation are oppos- 
ing with all the strength at their command, and 
their Secretary, Mr. Cook, is threatening a repeti- 
tion of the Triple Alliance experiment should the 
owners suggest as a factor in any fresh agreement 
a return to the eight hours’ working day. His 
position, however, is by no means so sure as he 
would have the public believe, nor does it gain 
strength from his latest pronouncement that 
** nationalization will not solve everything.’’ 
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Before they agree on another Triple Alli 
Mining, Engineering and 
do well to ponder how three jointly can draw blood 
from a stone which each severally has foy d 
conspicuously anzemic. 


THE TROUBLE IN SHANGHAI 


In so far as the Chinese rioters at Shanghai and 
Canton are moved by a desire to compel the pass- 
ing of better labour legislation they have our sym- 
pathy, since the conditions under which workers 
and especially child-workers, have to live pee 
abominable. Furthermore, sweated labour in 
China is not entirely without effect upon our own 
unemployment problem. But the strikers have 
joined hands with the anti-foreign agitators 
despite the fact that conditions under British 
management are better than under Chinese 
management, and the danger to foreigners in 
China has become very grave. The Central 
Government in Peking has long lost control over 
the provinces, so that the strongest diplomatic 
pressure from outside is not likely to be of much 
use, and for the time being at any rate probably 
the only argument that will be understood is the 
argument of force. But the best method of pre- 
venting such outbreaks in the future would be for 
the British and other foreign merchants to lead the 
way in introducing decent labour conditions, 


A DEBTS CONFERENCE 


Mr. George Harvey, the former United States 
Ambassador in London, appears to have created 
quite a sensation in his own country by suggesting 
that the American Debt Commission should come 
to London for an Anglo-Franco-American Debt 
Conference. On the face of it there would seem 
nothing startling in this suggestion, since M. 
Caillaux, for one, is obviously a busier man than 
are the members of the Debt Commission. The 
excitement caused by the suggestion is probably 
due to the American fear of attending Conferences 
abroad. One would think that Europe was popu- 
lated entirely by Machiavellis whose main object 
in life was to hoodwink the simple American 
politician as soon as he crossed the Atlantic. In 
this respect we have a better opinion of Americans 
than they appear to have of themselves, and we 
welcome Mr. Harvey’s article since it would seem 
to recognize that at any rate some Europeans are 
far too busy paying debts and taxes and seeking a 
means of preventing wars in the future to have 
much time for hoodwinking such Americans as 
might be rash enough to discuss finance in Europe 
instead of in America. 


ROAD ACCIDENTS 


The Whitsun holiday was chiefly remarkable for 
its alarming list of road accidents. The first thing 
to note about them is that an increase in the 
number of accidents is to be expected as the 
increase in the number of motorists proceeds. A 
motor-car journey by any of the main roads within 
a hundred mile radius of London on a public 
holiday is now little more than a procession, and 
it would indeed be miraculous if in such circum- 
stances no accidents were tooccur. But when this 
has been said there remains much more to say. 
Without a doubt many users of the road are 
incompetent and many others criminally careless. 
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Experience leads us irresistibly to the conclusion 
that the police still concentrate too closely on 
observing breaches of the speed limit and too little 
on apprehending dangerous drivers. We do not 
say the speed limit should be increased: it is 
seldom observed, except under compulsion. But 
we do say that much more attention should be paid 
to driving that endangers other users of the high- 
way, and that the penalty for such driving should 
be made very much stiffer. All efficient motorists 
ought to welcome a move in this direction, which 
would clearly be in their own best interests. 


THE LIGHT AEROPLANE 

Mr. Alan Cobham’s achievement, at the end of 
last week, in flying in a light aeroplane from 
London to Zurich and back—a distance of 1,000 
miles—in a day, has an importance for aviation 
beyond the mere establishment of a record. It 
has demonstrated not only the practical utility for 
more than purposes of amusement of these small 
machines, but also the astonishing economy that 
can be efiected by bringing them into wider use. 
The cost of the double journey was in this instance 
only £4 12s.—the return railway fare is nearly 
double that—and Mr. Cobham has estimated that 
machines of the type he used can be produced for 
little more than £150 apiece. The significance of 
these figures needs no stressing. The time when 
light aeropianes are as familiar as light cars to-day 
may yet be a long way off, but we should bear in 
mind the rapidity with which the motor-car 
developed. The light aeroplane undoubtedly has 
a great future also as a training machine for pilots, 
both civil and military. This is by no means the 
first time that Mr. Cobham has contributed to the 
advance of aviation. 


HEALTH AND HUSTLE 


The Convention of American doctors now meet- 
ing in London—the Inter-State Post-Graduate 
Assembly of America, to give it its full title—has 
produced some interesting speeches and papers. 
A great feature has been made in the Press of the 
emphasis placed by delegates on the injury done to 
health by the strain and hustle of modern civiliza- 
tion and on the need for more simplicity in living. 
There can be very little doubt that speed and noise 
are two of the main causes of our present discon- 
tents, but surely there is nothing very novel in 
this? If medical men could tell the world not 
merely of a disease of which most of us are already 
only too painfully aware, but also tell it how to 
cure the disease and persuade it to adopt the treat- 
ment, they would be doing startling work indeed. 
But it would entail a revolution in ideas and out- 
look, and newspapers would regard it with distrust. 
Nevertheless, it is a sign of the times that medicine 
nowadays gets so big—we will not say so good— 
a Press. 


MUSSOLINI 

Mussolini is preparing great celebrations in 
honour of the Jubilee of King Victor Emmanuel 
on Sunday. Not so very long ago ‘‘ il Duce”’ 
was declaring that Fascismo was “‘ tendentially 
republican,’’ and the cause of this change of front 
is not difficult to discover. The King of Italy, 
being probably the most retiring monarch in 
Europe, has retained much of his popularity by 


holding aloof from the internal squabbles that have 
so damaged the prestige of his country. As never 
before Mussolini needs popular support, and he 
doubtless hopes to win this popularity by showing 
devotion to the Throne. The reason for this need 
is, according to private information from Rome, 
that ‘‘ il Duce’”’ is far from well, and feels that he 
must make every effort to establish Fascismo as 
the permanent government of Italy without delay 
lest his health should break down altogether and 
should cause the collapse of his dream to make 
Italy the ruler of the Mediterranean. We are 
assured that, unless he can withdraw from political 
life for severai weeks, he will not long be able to 
withstand the strain. 


THE LEAGUE COUNCIL 


The League of Nations Council meets on Mon- 
day next for its Thirty-fourth session and, although 
the items on its agenda could not be termed excit- 
ing, the correspondents of the world’s principal 
newspapers are by now on their way to Switzer- 
land to follow as best they may the discussions 
between Mr. Chamberlain, M. Briand and M. 
Benes. Although Geneva is supposed to be the 
home of open diplomacy, these security discus- 
sions will be difficult to follow, since they will, of 
course, take place in the privacy of hotel sitting 
rooms, while the public meetings of the Council 
will deal only with less sensational questions such 
as the welfare of national minorities, the govern- 
ment of the Free City of Danzig and the financial 
reconstruction of Austria and Hungary. Two 
matters of great interest which were to have 
occupied the attention of the Council—the Mosul 
frontier and the League’s rights of investigation in 
the demilitarized Rhineland zone—will have to be 
postponed, the former because the Commission 
which recently visited Iraq has not yet had time to 
complete its report, and the latter because the condi- 
tions of military control in the Rhineland zone can 
obviously be treated only as a part of the whole 
problem of security. 


AUSTRIA 


Of the other items on the League Council’s 
agenda perhaps the most important is the appoint- 
ment, at the request of the Austrian Government, 
of a Commission to inquire into the economic 
conditions obtaining in the Austrian Succession 
States. We doubt whether any Central European 
country could afford to neglect the recommenda- 
tions of this Commission once they had been 
endorsed by the Council. M. Benes has recently 
been in Paris in the hope of persuading M. Briand 
that no Western Pact should be negotiated until 
Great Britain and France had publicly asserted 
that Austria could in no circumstances unite with 
Germany. In this mission he appears to have 
failed, and several of his friends have been explain- 
ing to him the obvious fact that Austria would have 
no need to unite with Germany if her neighbours 
had treated her better. This is a fact which the 
Succession States have long realized, but have 
refused to recognize, and there is now every reason 
to hope that the Members of the Little Entente, in 
their desire to prevent Austrian union with Ger- 
many, will accord Austria those frontier and trade 
facilities which the League of Nations Economic 
Commission will doubtless recommend and which 
might easily have been granted two years ago. 
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WHAT OF THE WESTERN PACT? 


HE prospects of a Western European Pact 
| are certainly much brighter to-day than they 


were a fortnight ago, but we cannot agree 
with The Times that ‘‘ from the point of view of 
the peace of Europe we have reached undoubtedly 
the most important moment since the signature of 
the Treaty of Versailles.” Agreement in theory 
does not always lead to agreement in fact, and the 
difficulties ahead are so great that we can see no 
possible advantage in supposing they will dis- 
appear of themselves if we pretend not to notice 
them. 


The Franco-British agreement means, in its 
crudest terms, that the Foreign Office and the Quai 
d’Orsay have come to the conclusion that a con- 
ference should be held in the hope of settling the 
many problems which have not been settled by 
direct negotiation. Agreement has been hindered 
in the past by the fact that while this country will 
accept no definite military obligations east of the 
Rhine, France has already accepted such obliga- 
tions. Secret diplomatic correspondence has led 
to the discovery of what used to be known as a 
‘* compromise,’’ but is now more pleasantly called 
a ‘‘ formula,’’ intended to satisfy both parties. 
But we have yet to be convinced that there is com- 
plete agreement even as to the meaning of the 
formula itself. In Paris, for example, it is 
reported that in the British view the Western Pact 
need, in no case, prevent France from fulfilling 
her military obligations to Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia. The precise nature of these obligations 
has always been kept secret, but it is stated in 
London that should they involve the possibility of 
armed assistance to either of these countries before 
the League Council has named their opponents as 
the aggressors, then Great Britain and, a fortiori, 
Germany could not accept the Western Pact in the 
form now proposed. 


The security discussions are still proceeding 
behind such closely-guarded doors that it is quite 
impossible for anybody waiting patiently on the 
mat outside to have decided opinions one way or 
the other about their progress. The reasons for 
this excessive secrecy are as impenetrable as the 
secrecy itself, and we feel strongly that problems 
which so intimately affect the man in the street 
should be given the widest possible publicity. 
When matters of peace or war are discussed the 
potential soldiers should know exactly what their 
obligations are, and why these obligations are 
being accepted. When the veil of secrecy is 
drawn aside we may find that there is some reason 
for the belief that the Western Pact can be con- 
cluded within a few months. In the meantime we 
can only point out here a few of the diffi- 
culties which the proposed conference of Western 
European Governments will have to face. 


In the event of an unprovoked attack by Ger- 
many on France or by France on Germany, this 
country will take military action against the 
aggressor. Who is to decide which State is the 
aggressor? Can such a decision be left entirely 
to the British Government, which could not be 
expected to consider a crisis so near our coasts 
with that complete impartiality which would be 
desirable in so grave an issue? If so, what will 


be the great advantages of the new arrangement 
over the old arrangement of 1914, and what will 
happen to the League of Nations, without whose 
consent no member of the League is supposed to 
resort to war? German troops will never need to 
cross French territory to defend Spain, but French 
troops may quite probably need to cross Germany 
to defend Poland. Are they to be allowed to do 
so every time Poland comes to blows with her 
neighbours, or only when the League Council has 
declared that the neighbour, and not Poland, is the 
aggressor, and has, under Article XVI of the 
Covenant, ‘‘ recommended ”’ to France and to the 
other members of the League what contributions 
should be made to ‘‘ the armed forces to be used 
to protect the Covenants of the League’? What 
steps may France take, should the Council be 
unable to decide what State is the aggressor, as 
may easily be the case under the Covenant, 
although it would have been impossible under the 
Protocol, which proposed special arbitration 
machinery to deal with this particular difficulty ? 
How does Great Britain intend to interpret Articles 
X and XVI of the Covenant, which provide for 
the preservation of ‘‘ the territorial integrity and 
existing political independence of all members of 
the League,’’ as also for the ‘‘ severance of all 
trade or financial relations ’’ with an aggressor 
State? Last, but by no means least, will Germany 
agree to the Franco-British point of view about 
the security problem when the discussions begin ? 

These questions are only a few of the many 
which Mr. Chamberlain, M. Briand and Herr 
Stresemann will be compelled to answer before the 
Western Pact can be drawn up and signed. We 
have no desire to belittle the achievement of the 
British and French Governments, but it would 
obviously be absurd to pretend that there are now 
no obstacles of principle on the path to peace. Too 
little attention is paid to the opinions of Germany, 
and after all it is the Germans, rather than the 
French, who will be called upon to make sacrifices 
in the interests of security. Not only will Ger- 
many have to agree to permit the passage of French 
troops, should the Council decide that Poland has 
been attacked, but also she will have to sign 
treaties of arbitration and conciliation which will 
make it impossible for her to alter the eastern 
frontiers by force. This is a far greater sacrifice 
than most Englishmen realize, and yet it is a 
sacrifice that must be made if there is to be any 
feeling of security in Europe. 


We are of the opinion that the Western Pact 
must conform to the spirit of the League Covenant. 
If geography combines with the Covenant to give 
certain advantages to France which it does not 
give toGermany it must be made abundantly clear 
that France should not make use of these advant- 
ages except in the interest of general peace. There 
must be no feeling in Germany that France can 
retain the right to send troops across the 
demilitarized zone except with the express per- 
mission of the other nine governments represented 
on the League Council. If M. Briand appreciates 
this fact, and if Mr. Chamberlain can realize the 
importance of winning the support of the whole 
Empire by full and frank explanations of his 
difficulties and aims, then the Western Conference 
should achieve success, and at any rate one half of 
Europe should be able to face the future with 
relative tranquillity. 
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THE PARIS EXPOSITION 


By ERNEST DIMNET 


with a wealthy palette of vivid adjectives 
and inclined to prefer showy romanticism or, 
to give it its real name, barbaric sumptuousness 
to soberer elegance, would, no _doubt, take 
pleasure in describing the Exposition des Arts 
Décoratifs. If the sixty or seventy acres of build- 
ings could unexpectedly be found by some 
explorer in a glade of an Indo-Chinese forest 
there would be great commotion in the literary 
and artistic world. The strange gate consisting of 
eight blind towers standing in a circle close to 
the Place de la Concorde would not seem out of 
lace; the preternatural scarlet of the Czecho- 
slovakian building, the Javanese uncouthness of 
what ought to have been a homely Dutch edifice, 
the cupolas and minarets so disdainful of the so- 
called village francais on the Cours-la-Reine, the 
two rows of shops raising their irregular tops like 
the crests of the great sea-snake on the Pont 
Alexandre, even the unaccountable four bastions 
on the Esplanade des Invalides—half feudal keeps, 
half factory tanks—would satisfy our expectation 
of what we should call Khmer civilization. We 
should admire the marble facing of the long 
colonnade on the pavement of which the Josefern 
tile endlessly and mysteriously plays its magical 
trick; we should not find fault with the gaudy 
barges in which M. Paul Poiret turning 
restaurateur, but still true to the dressmaker’s 
principles, overcharges for tea as he does for 
gowns; and when we saw the Seine all aglow 
with lights transformed by the prism of its 
depth, we should vow that the Orient alone knew 
how to enchant our earth. Then, we should be 
ready to admire the fringe of real beauty which 
the subtle hand of the past, working among ruins, 
always manages to produce where it is the least 
expected: a rose garden here, a fountain there, a 
wall overrun with dreamy flowers elsewhere. Yet, 
all the time, this would be the cunning of that 
saviour of the architect, the gardener, and, every- 
thing being well considered, the Exposition would 
appear in its reality which is to be an Exposition, 
artificial like all others, anonymous like all others, 
and more hideous than most others. 

A tremendous effort has been made here to 
produce that towards which modern ages in- 
defatigably strain, novelty. There was no mis- 
take about it: the charter of the Exposition made 
it clear that only ‘‘ original ’’ productions would 
be accepted, but this word, properly interpreted, 
was promptly found to mean that hopelessly 
superannuated thing, ‘‘ modern style.’’ Thirty 
odd years after its introduction, this impotent way 
of building houses, conceiving decoration, or 
putting pieces of furniture together still manages 
to force itself on forty nations and triumphs, 
unless it gets horribly exposed, on a large scale, 
in a city like Paris, a stone’s throw from the place 
where Gabriel erected his two exquisite palaces, 
we are tempted to believe, in one sunny morning. 

Walk into most of the Exposition buildings and 
you will see sausagey furniture distorting itself to 
look ‘‘ different,’’ loud tapestries on gaudy fabrics, 
tricksy things of all kinds. Why should the very 
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mannequins in the pavillons of the fashionable 
shops be made to appear as if they had kept a 
four thousand years’ vigil in Tut-ankh-Amen’s 
tomb? There is a very beautiful staircase in the 
Grand Palais, but it gives one the impression that 
some prodigious conjurer has palmed off the old 
staircase and substituted this one merely to steal 
a colossal march upon us. Everything has to 
strike the visitor by its unexpectedness, nothing 
by its charm. 

The fastidious taste of the modern American 
architect shrank from the ordeal. A well-known 
expert in Washington said to me coolly and 
almost cruelly: ‘‘ We are not going; you may 
wish to have the plague, but you cannot expect 
others to do so.’ I had built hopes on the 
English participation, but no sooner had I walked 
into the British pavillon than I was undeceived. 
Where are the charming examples of modern 
cabinet-making one can admire in London? 
Banished, shooed off by the so-called rule of 
originality. The chairs, tables and cupboards in 
these rooms all seem in their squatty positions to 
be making grimaces at you. One imposing 
structure, the Italian palazzo, looking like a 
powerful tower in Aurelian’s wall, modified 
enough to give art convenient accommodation, is 
an exception. There it stands, truly Roman, with 
none of Cavour’s modesty about it. The Latin 
inscriptions on its are superfluous. One glance at 
the masonry leaves no doubt that the people who 
have built this no longer live exclusively in the 
puny present. Inside, gold and marbles, with 
here and there deep rich greens, give one an 
impression of wealth and repose. You hardly 
notice the Renaissance details or, above z.'l, the 
occasional lapses into modern style. 

A few French newspapers of the Radical 
persuasion—Radicals object to classicism as being 
retrogade—have repined at this success. The 
Italians do not play the game, they said. Modern 
style, i.e., ugliness, was compulsory for them as 
for all of us, and they have no business to show 
their taste at an Exposition ex hypothesi excluding 
it. But Italians, in art as in politics, have 
acquired a charming independence which I envy 
them, and which will probably go on. Out of pure 
patriotism I gladly welcome their superiority. 
The sooner the French architect hears what is 
whispered around him the better. 


THE CONTROL OF POPULATION 


On page 616 of this issue will be found the first of 
an important series of articles on ‘ The Control of 
Population.’ These articles examine comprehensively 
and impartially the whole question of the Control of 
Population from the International, Social and Indt- 
vidual points of view. The problem is one of such 
importance to the future of our own country and of 
the world, and must have so direct a bearing on the 
peace and economic welfare of populations, that the 
time has arrived for it to be faced squarely and 
honestly, distasteful in some of its aspects though it 
naturally is to many people. Subsequent articles in 
the series will be published in forthcoming issues. 
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LETTERS FROM A TRAVELLER—V 
THE SINGAPORE BASE 


AM writing about the Singapore Base from 
I Singapore. In some ways nothing could be 

more unsatisfactory, for Singapore is above 
all a commercial city and all the Singapore man 
seems to want to know about the Base is, ‘‘ Will 
it send up the cost of labour?’’ ‘* Or the cost 
of living?” land going up?” 
property going up?’’ Commerce thinks selfishly 
all the world over, not internationally or imperi- 
ally, and Singapore is certainly no exception. 
Luckily Singapore is a cosmopolitan city; the 
recent naval conference brought here not only 
British and American admirals, but Japanese, 
Australians, and newspaper editors, and from dis- 
cussion with these and certain responsible people in 
the city 1 am beginning to see the question from a 
different (I do not say a clearer) angle. 

First let us put politics on one side and discuss 
the locality and development of the Base as it 
exists to-day. I once read an American lady 
novelist’s account of Singapore in which she made 
the searchlights from Johore shine on a boat in 
Singapore harbour. Several recent political 
speeches on the Base would suggest that some 
of our politicians have an equally profound know- 
ledge of this part of the world. Do you object for 
once to a little Geography ? 

If Asia were a great sprawling spill of ink, the 
island of Singapore would be a little splutter of 
a blot at its extreme south, mid-way between India 
and China. The island is separated from the 
main land of Malaya by the narrow deep-water 
Straits of Johore. In the old days, the sailing 
boats, the Chinese clippers, used to pass through 
these Straits on their way from India to China. 
It was that remarkable man, whose name seems 
nearly forgotten in England, Sir Stamford Raffles, 
who came to Singapore in 1819, established a 
colony there and built the harbour on the 
other side of the island from the Straits of Johore. 
In a hundred years that harbour has developed 
into the enormous shipping centre which lies on 
the south of the island to-day. Now the locality 
of the Base is back in the Straits, on the route of 
the old Chinese clippers and away on the other 
side of the island from the harbour. All one can 
see to-day out at this site of the Base is a long 
stretch of dense jungle and mangrove swamp with 
a few Malay huts and canoes down by the side 
of the water. 

To be clear about the site of the Base seems to 
me the beginning of intelligent discussion. It is 
essential to the consideration of the fuel question. 
There is already at Singapore a very considerable 
oil installation of eighty large tanks; one at Nor- 
manton, four miles from Singapore Harbour, and 
the other at Mandai, in the jungle at the centre 
of the island, twelve miles away from the Har- 
bour. Both of these stations are connected by 
pipe-line with the Admiralty oil-wharf in the 
Harbour. If cruisers are to be charged with oil 
at the Base it will be necessary to continue the 
pipe-line from Normanton and Mandai right to 
the other side of the island. 

It has been advanced that these oil centres are 
unsafe, and would be easily destroyed by aerial 
attack. I saw this argument repeated, a few 
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weeks ago, by Lord Haldane. Certainly as one 
looks at the Mandai tanks, each of them as big as 
the gas stations one sees at home, one cannot hel 

thinking that they would make a good target 
Yet little can be profitably said on this question 
at present, even by omniscient politicians, for the 
whole of Malaya and the Far East is new ground 
for aerial work. Indeed very few aeroplanes have 
ever landed at Singapore. Ross-Smith called 
here on his way to Australia, and so did two 
Dutchmen who flew from Holland to Java via 
Bangkok. The only thorough aerial work here 
was done last year by sea-planes from H.M.S. 
Pegasus which was sent out here for survey work 
and aerial experiment. The Pegasus pilots 
thought Malaya an ideal sea-plane country but I 
understand that their longest flight was from 
Penang to Singapore, a distance of four hundred 
miles. Whence is this aerial attack on Singapore 
to come? Even if Bangkok were the Starting 
point I am given to understand that an air attack 
from there on Singapore would be extremely 
difficult and dangerous. 

To return to politics. Is the Base necessary ? 
It is sometimes said that we have nothing to 
defend from Singapore except Australia, and 
recent discussions in the House of Commons 
seem to suggest that certain leaders of political 
thought support that futile view. Of course, it is 
a common-place of Pacific naval strategy that the 
Dutch rely upon Great Britain for the defence of 
Java and that we have accepted that responsibility. 
The importance of Java in Far Eastern strategy 
cannot be exaggerated. Here you have an island 
with an excellent port at Batavia and a population 
of forty million Javanese increasingly discon- 
tented with Dutch rule. If a Far Eastern power 
contemplated aggression in the Pacific, whether 
the aggression shaped itself as an attack on 
Australia or no, Java would be the first objective. 
Sedition would be created internally among the 
Javanese against the Dutch and this would be 
combined with a naval attack. For the defence 
of Java, for which everyone admits that we must 
be responsible, Singapore is an ideal Base accord- 
ing to all naval opinion. 

I cannot understand why Australia is so con- 
tinually mentioned in discussions on Japanese 
aggression and China so consistently left out. 
Before the earthquake Japan’s great need was for 
a population outlet but since the earthquake she 
has been seeking rather a centre for commercial 
and industrial expansion. The Russo-Japanese 
Alliance is nothing more than an alliance for 
Chinese exploitation. I wonder if observers at 
home realize the importance of China in the 
future of international relations. One competent 
authority out here went so far as to say that the 
coming re-assertion by the Powers of their 
interests in China would mean that ‘‘ the balance 
of power must be shifted from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific.” For ourselves, we contemplate no 
aggression in China, but the Base at Singapore 
will sober any contemplated imperialism by other 
Powers in the Far East. 

The position in Australia, Java, and China all 
point then to the necessity of a Base at Singapore. 
Will it affect world tranquillity? I see that Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald has said, ‘‘ The Singapore 
scheme will weaken the Empire because it will 
increase the war-making impulses of the world.” 
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Mr. MacDonald’s gyrations in matters naval con- 
found me. He is prepared to vote for five large 
cruisers, but not for a Base in which the 
large cruisers may be kept. Whom do we offend 
with the project. of the Base? Not America. 
Rear-Admiral Washington of the U.S. Asiatic 
fleet has been here and he said, “ It is a natural 
step and certainly it does not violate the Treaty 
of Washington. We do not consider it as an act 
of aggression against us, and all our naval men 
heartily approve of it.”” What Japan thinks I do 
not pretend to know. I will wait until I get to 
Japan before I try to tell you. 

By the way, what, apart from the term ** Singa- 
pore Base ’’ used as a political cipher, do people at 
home know of the Crown Colony of Singapore ? 
But of that I must write later. 


ON GIVING IT A MISS 


By GERALD GOULD 


All the world was there, but not I. _ I 

will lock this up, with so many other 
things, in memory’s most sacred cabinet—the 
cabinet of experiences I have never had. 

I am the antithesis, the opposite number, the 
perpetual foil, of that story-teller on the old 
Margate Hoy, who ‘“‘ had been Aide-de-camp 
(among other rare accidents and fortunes) to a 
Persian Prince, and at one blow had stricken off 
the head of the King of Carimania ’’; who had, 
of course, married the Prince’s daughter ; who had 
seen a phoenix, and “ actually sailed through the 
legs of the Colossus at Rhodes ’’—though, when 
it was pointed out to him that the Colossus had 
been destroyed long since, he obligingly conceded 
that ‘‘ the figure was indeed a little damaged.”’ 
Literature is full of such adventurers: Sir John 
Mandeville and Baron Manchausen:. Pistol and 
Bobadil and Bluffe. But for the most part 
these swaggerers are odious bullies: they seek not 
merely to impress, but to intimidate: and they 
are cowards too, and can be cudgelled into eating 
leeks. But I have in real life a friend, a man most 
courteous and courageous, whose one fault is a 
similarly paralyzing ubiquity. Mention any 
place, and he has been there: or any book, and, 
if he did not write it, at least he gave the author 
the idea. Statesmen and soldiers owed to him the 
strategy of the Great War: he is the world’s 
greatest authority (practical and theoretical) on 
that same world’s food-supply: he has played 
tennis, he will imply, with Tilden, and golf with 
Braid, and has put on the gloves with Billy Wells 
—he does not claim actually to have beaten them, 
but gives you to understand, with a modest 
shrug, that there was very little in it. Well, the 
story-teller of the Margate Hoy, and Mandeville 
and Munchausen, and Pistol and Bobadil and 
Bluffe, were liars. Of my friend, since he is my 
friend, I say nothing, except that he seems to 
have made exceptional use of his time. 

So have not I. If anything happens, I am 
somewhere else. A burglar once took my old 
overcoat, and that was exciting; but he took it 
from a house which I had left. You will scarcely 
credit the fact, but no beautiful lady ever fainted 
on my doorstep and turned out subsequently to be 


W ELL, so it is over, and I was not there. 


the mystery-girl of my dreams. I have never 
drawn a horse in a sweepstake, or spotted the 
recurring number at boule. Any little boasts | 
may attempt are immediately quenched by the 
greater range and altitude of other people’s 
experiences; I was proud of having spent half a 
day in Lisbon, and watched the inhabitants pursue 
the national industry of taking in one another’s 
lottery tickets; but when I hinted at this adventure 
(choosing for audience, with characteristic ill- 
fortune, a famous war correspondent), he replied 
nonchalantly: ‘*‘ Lisbon? I was in Lisbon dur- 
ing a revolution. I was imprisoned, starved and 
stoned in Lisbon.’’ Somehow Lisbon ceased to 
interest me after that. :And I once slept through 
an earthquake. 

It is over, and I was not there. But I do not 
repine at that. If what the poets (and, in a 
different language, the psychologists) tell us be 
true, my inner life must be all the richer. 
Experiences, I comfort myself by reflecting, are 
usually errors. 

O sweet Fancy! let her loose ; 
Every thing is spoiled by use. 
The unheard melodies are the sweetest, the un- 
visited places the loveliest, the undelivered 
speeches the most eloquent, the ideal moods the 
best. I do not suppose the Pyramids are as tall 
as I suppose them to be. I daresay if 1 had been 
stoned in Lisbon, it would only have been a dis- 
appointment. Once, when I was dining in the 
open-air in the Tyrol, and the setting sun had 
kindled the great circle of rose-red mountains inte 
such a conflagration as might herald the end o 
temporal things, the young woman sitting next to 
me said to her chaperone: ‘‘ Wal, I guess we’re 
pruttily located.’” And when, in a country which 
has since so changed its shape that one can 
scarcely think of it as still existing, a mysterious 
female begged my travelling-companion to convey 
for her a brown-paper parcel across the frontier 
(do not believe this story unless you want to: it is 
a dull one, with no merit but truth); and when 
my companion, being chivalrous and amiable and 
an Englishman, and congenitally incapable of 
refusing any request made by a woman and involv- . 
ing himself in inconvenience, accepted the charge; 
and when we were stopped at the frontier by comic 
opera policemen with sabres as big as their 
moustaches—why, even then, we merely said that 
we were English, and not even our passports were 
looked at. For those were the pliant days before 
the flood. 

I insist that experience is over-rated. I think it 
is Mr. Bernard Shaw who says: ‘ Never resist 
temptation.’’ (But bless you, he does not mean 
it: it is only his way.) And one is constantly 
meeting innocent, romantic old men at the Club 
who assure one that the only sins they regret are 
those they have not committed. But on the other 


-hand one knows the sort of people who never do 


resist temptation, and always do commit the sins; 
and a drearier, sadder, more disillusioned sort of 
people it would be impossible to conceive. Not 
that 1 would be understood to advocate deeds of 
exceptional and shining virtue; for they must 
amount to experiences. The heroic virtues may 
suit some people—do not let me dissuade you if 
you are inclined to them, for indeed they are well 
spoken of—but, for my own part, I should hesitate 
before discouraging and humiliating my fellows 
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by scaling heights up which they could not 
presume to follow. My noblest impulses are 
indulged in the imagination, where at any rate 
they can do no harm. Sometimes, in the dusk, 
by the fireside, between sleeping and waking, I 
am the most admired of ascetics—and the very 
devil of a fellow—and the winner of the Calcutta 
Sweep. And all in a breath. 

Have your mere men of action and experience 
any such scope of ecstasy? Men who live their 
lives do not know what living is. 


Meanwhile the mind from pleasure less 
Withdraws into its happiness ; 

The mind, that ocean where each kind 
Does straight its own cesemblance find ; 
Yet it creates, transcending these, 

Far other worlds, and other seas ; 
Annihilating all that’s made 

To a green thought in a green shade. 

It is over, and I was not there. (‘‘ What I say 
three times is true.’’) It was over in the Wednes- 
day of last week, about a quarter past three of the 
clock. But you should see the Derby of my 
dreams ! 


‘“ELEKTRA’ AT COVENT GARDEN 
By Dynevey Hussey 


EFORE going to hear Strauss's ‘ Elektra ’ 
Bis Monday, I| carefully primed myself with 

the text and with what I can only call, in 
school-boy language, the “‘ crib’’ compiled by 
Herren Otto Rose and Julius Priiwer. I read all 
about the ‘‘ Perpetual slaughter and footsteps slip- 
ping in the blood ’’ theme (a pretty sight they are 
on paper, these alternate accidentals and triads), 
the ‘*‘ Trailing and staggering of the sacrificial 
train ’’ theme, the ‘‘ Klytemnestra’s inner rotten- 
ness and moral decay ’’ theme and a number of 
other clusters of notes purporting to signify other 
jolly little conceits. I wish I had the German 
original of this guide to the opera; there must be 
in it some lovely portmanteau-words. But my 
studies were, for the most part, wasted; for, 
excluding proper names, I caught but half-a- 
dozen words during the opera, and at a first hear- 
ing the themes disappeared in the welter of 
astounding noise. I did, of course, recognize the 
clink and tinkle of Klytemnestra’s gems, but here 
analysis becomes a supererogation. For the 
imitation of the natural sound is exact and self- 
evident and has as little to do with the art of music 
as the glass jewels with which Crivelli encrusted 
his pictures have to do with the art of painting. 
Indeed, on this principle, the orchestra for this 
opera might be reduced to half a dozen choppers, 
as many whips and a bath-tap in B basso to 
simulate the flow of blood. The shrieking could 
still be done on the stage. 

But, as it is, the hearer is expected to perceive 
in a couple of chords or a scale-passage running 
quickly through a bar against heaven knows what 
din the symbol of some subtle psychological 
quality, which may not be even hinted at in the 
words (supposing them not to be elusive); and to 
recognize these themes in distorted forms which 
are to suggest a variation of that quality in the 
person concerned. This is a logical development 
of Wagner’s process and, in theory, a perfection 
of it. But, while one may admire on paper the 
marvellous ingenuity with which Strauss has con- 


structed his score out of these fragmentary themes 
without the least effort of the mechanical contri. 


| vance that sometimes appears in Wagner, in 


practice the ear is quite unable to distinguish alj 
these themes in the hurly-burly. Moreover, Strauss 
has attempted to make far more refined points than 
Wagner did, without having his master’s astonish. 
ing genius for inventing characteristic themes with 
a strong and individual flavour. He is on the 
horns of a dilemma, for if his themes were strong] 

individual they would hardly convey the subtle 
shades of meaning he intends. His mistake js 
fundamental. He attempts to make his music do 
the impossible, to turn it into a commentary upon 
the hidden thoughts of his characters to a degree 
which brings his work under the category of the 
novel rather than of the drama. Music is not an 
exact language in the sense that a phrase will con- 
very much the same meaning to every hearer as a 
sentence will do to most readers. The ‘‘ Slippery 
blood ’’ theme is seen, after we have been told 
what it means, to be apt enough; but it might 
equally fit a scene in which an old gentleman’s 
heel should tread upon a banana skin. Moreover 
music-drama, like the ordinary drama, moves too 
swiftly for the hearer to pick up all the minute 
intimations which a reader can take in from a book. 

So I soon gave up trying to follow Herren Rése 
and Priiwer, and began to ask: How far does 
this agglomeration of no doubt subtle detail make 
up an intelligible whole conveying the broad lines 
of the drama? I got certainly an impression of 
hatred, of madness, of perverse and loathsome 
passions. At one or two moments it became really 
terrible, owing rather to the amazing acting of 
Maria Olczewska as Klytemnestra than to the 
music. Only three times did it rise to real tragic 
grandeur, in Elektra’s fine invocation of Agamem- 
non, in the recognition-scene and in the ominous 
hurrying of the strings during the murder of 
Klytemnestra. In this last passage Strauss has 
caught for once the spirit of Greek tragedy ; it is 
the counterpart of those low-toned choruses which 
occur again and again at such points in the drama. 
For the rest the music is chiefly notable for its 
astonishing energy. It is hardly music at all in 
the usual sense, but a vigorous dramatic noise 
accompanying and intensifying the horror on the 
stage. Although Klytemnestra’s music is full of 
extraordinary invention, I suspect it of being 
mostly clap-trap, mountebankery. But it is im- 
measurably superior to the feeble platitudes of 
Salome.’ 

In other ways I observed once more the dramatic 
weakness, which occurs in the other collaborations 
of Strauss and von Hofmannsthal. For one 
thing, since everyone is mad from the beginning, 
there is no climax of horror to be added at the end. 
Elektra can do nothing more exciting than fall 
dead after her dance of triumph. By that time the 
mind has been so sated with blood and murder 
that a mere epileptic fit comes in the nature of an 
anti-climax. The great problem of the drama is to 
make the successive murders cumulatively effective 
and Strauss has fallen into the error of making 
the first more thrilling than the second. The 
ironical greeting of AZ gistheus by Elektra is cer- 
tainly on the highest level of Strauss’s invention, 
but what follows is at his lowest. The collaborators 
have failed here, just as they missed the oppor- 
tunity of making the final exit of Baron Ochs a 
great moment of tragi-comedy comparable with the 
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dismissal of Falstaff or the retreat of Malvolio, and 
bungled the ending of ‘ Ariadne auf Naxos.’ 
The performance seemed to me extremely good. 
Olczewska gave us the full horror of the Queen’s 
, a disgusting study of decadence. Her 
rottenness was not merely “‘ inner ’’ but appeared 
to have reached the point when she had to be held 
together physically by her attendants. This fine 
artist has shown us this year the ideal Fricka, the 
perfect Brangane and a superb Ortrud. Gertrud 
Kappel sang Elektra well, though her voice 
flagged towards the end, but one wanted more 
vigour in her acting, especially in her final dance. 
Rosel Landwehr was not a good Chrysothemis. 
It was often impossible to tell what note she was 
aiming at, but in any case her music is the feeblest 
part of the work. Friedrich Schorr’s fine voice 
came as a short relief from the screaming women; 
but one cannot help preferring his magnificent 
singing as Wotan in ‘ Die Walkiire,’ which is 
unexcelled in my experience. The orchestra per- 
formed wonders under Robert Heger, who is a 
careful conductor rather lacking in impulse yet able 
to present the music faithfully. 


THE STRAND OLD AND NEW 
By AGorRA 


ROGRESS is a queer word; it obsesses 
Pioeorie. By its use all sorts of things can be 

done that are of doubtful value. When the 
ironically named Queen Anne’s Mansions were 
built they were hailed as the last word in luxurious 
housing. The result is that Buckingham Palace is 
overpowered, Wellington Barracks is intimidated 
out of existence, and St. James’s Park—the love- 
liest and most historic spot in London—is spoiled 
from almost every point of view. A little further 
west, Kensington Palace, far more interesting 
than its successor, is swamped into insignificance 
by a huge Hotel which is quite as ugly and aggres- 
sive as Queen Anne’s Mansions. It is almost 
inconceivable that anyone calling himself an 
architect would dare to erect such a monstrosity 
within sight of Wren’s Orangery, surely one of 
the most modest and persuasive buildings in 
existence. Nash’s Regent Street has disappeared ; 
Gilbert’s Eros has been banished, and Waterloo 
Bridge seems fated to be destroyed. To console 
us for these lost glories we have the new Regent 
Street, Selfridge’s, Bush House, the new Tivoli, 
Waterloo Station, and—in course of erection—the 
new Strand. 

The old Strand is fast becoming a mere memory. 
It was a queer, higgledy-piggledy street with 
individuality and even with charm, if mostly the 
charm of association. For reasons difficult to 
fathom foreigners and country cousins considered 
it among the chief sights of London, and it was 
the street strangers made for first. Dominion and 
Colonial visitors, indeed, insisted on considering 
the Strand as London. They wandered up and 
down it—and do now—seeking for that friendly 
face which the Englishman so seldom turns 
toward the unknown within his gates. The old 
Strand was remarkable for two things: first, that 
with one or two notable exceptions no building of 
architectural merit graced its rather squalid length; 
secondly, that it boasted not a single shop where a 
lady could buy a hairpin or a staylace. But 
London is being improved, and we must pay the 


price. The new Tivoli, which was the first of the 
new Strand buildings, is not very bad. In spite 
of that thinness which is now presumably inevit- 
able it has both simplicity and dignity; or rather 
it had until it was defaced by a preposterous con- 
glomeration of letterings and electric sky-signs. 
Immediately west of the Tivoli a new block of 
buildings is nearing completion the style of which 
is a catastrophe. Presumably it is supposed to be 
Adam, and as such is no doubt intended as a 
compliment to the Adelphi just behind it, though 
it is doubtful whether the distinguished brothers 
would appreciate the gesture. Thin and flat, it 
has anemic pseudo-Adam ornaments sprinkled 
about its facade here and there in the oddest way ; 
the whole is crowned with leggy, ill-proportioned, 
absurd urns—fitting symbols, it may be, of all that 
is inept and pretentious in architecture. The 
situation is not improved by the fact that the new- 
comer no doubt hopes to outface the headquarters 
of the British Medical Association opposite. The 
attempt will be a failure because this building has 
an integrity and a dignity that are unassailable. 
Moreover, it is one of the very few buildings in 
London where the introduction of sculpture is not 
acalamity. Here you feel it was designed to grow 
out of, instead of being a mere addition to, a 
building. The power and originality of the 
achievement shocked the mob, which was indeed 
inevitable, because the mob is always timid. Once 
again, in Hyde Park, the same sculptor has 
shocked it to the bone. No better example of the 
sculptor’s ability to co-operate with the architect 
could be found than in this building, the archi- 
tectural inspiration being carried triumphantly to 
its logical conclusion by the sculptor. 


Among the newer buildings we have several 
Hotels of which the kindest thing to be said is that 
they might be worse. Further east, between 
Adam Street and Wellington Street, another block 
of buildings in course of erection resembles nothing 
so much as the painted front of a canvas town; 
alas! that part of this very site was once occupied 
by the dignified buildings which E. M. Barry 
designed for the Art Union. Yet we must 
concede it a certain quality of restraint; the 
old sin of over-ornamentation has here been 
resisted with success. At the corner of Welling- 
ton Street the large new block is what house 
agents would describe as ‘‘ imposing.’’ It has the 
appearance of being suspended in mid-air, neither 
having nor pretending to have any base on solid 
ground. This, however, may perhaps be accounted 
to it a virtue—as one might say of an unusual 
character, ‘‘ He is odd but honest.’’ Archi- 
tecturally it is a polite but unconvincing 
euphemism, not having made up its mind 
whether it would claim Assyrian or Classical 
ancestry. Every building east of Southampton 
Street should bear in mind that it will have to live 
in the great shadow of Somerset House. At last 
we arrive at Bush House, the belauded, the 
becursed, but always the advertised. Bush House 
does its best to make Wren and Gibbs turn green 
in their graves with envy, and St. Clement Danes 
and St. Mary le Strand look like poor and old- 
fashioned relations: yet, such is the power of 
dignity, simplicity and a fine sense of proportion 
that the scales are turned, and the island Churches 
show up their new neighbour as unmistakably 
nouveau riche. 
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ART 
INSUBSTANTIAL PARROTRY 


By ANTHONY BERTRAM 


French Painting. Independent Gallery, 7a Grafton Street. 


Modern French Painting. Mayor Gallery, 18 Cork Street, Old 
Bond Street. 


ROUSERS fashioned of billiard cloth and 
vices fashioned of absinthe are not necessary 
co-relatives of modern art. A week ago I 
would have accounted this a platitude unnecessary 
to repeat, but since then I have heard that there 
are still fanatics who stamp on their catalogues 
when they find themselves at an exhibition of 
modern art. It is amazing. What do these folk, 
to whom Cézanne is so abhorred a thing, make 
of Greco? And do they carry their foamings 
from the gentle art of Monet to the Bolshevism of 
Rembrandt? Or is it, after ali, as I strongly 
suspect, that there is a certain type of mind which 
can only respect what it was bred to respect ? 

Art is not subject to the laws of politics or 
morality, and whatever may be the truth in those 
two simple spheres, the tradition of art is one of 
successive revolutions. Only Bolshevists are in 
the true tradition. And again it must be realized 
that artistic virtues are not reconcilable. These 
revolutions and these virtues run in the old 
rhythm of action and reaction. After Claude, 
Constable; after Constable, Cézanne. Expres- 
sionism and Impressionism have alternated 
throughout the history of art, and each time there 
are the surprised parrots to fling up their parent- 
bound hands in horror and cry: “This is 
Bolshevism.’’ So they cried when Rembrandt 
denied that all was well with the world; so they 
cried when Velasquez ignored the Italianate 
academicism of his day; so they cried, I have no 
doubt, when Giotto brought modern art to life on 
the walls of the Arena Chapel. They probably 
do not matter greatly, these mongers of the 
Bolshevik scares, but they are irritating, like 
mosquitoes, or pins and needles. They distract 
us; above all, they distract the humble and simple 
persons who listen to them seriously. 

“Truth to nature,’’ is the parrot-cry. But 
they do not preach truth; they preach imitation, 
which is a very different thing. An imitation is 
no comment, and without comment truth cannot 
exist. I do not mean by this that art comments 
in a literary or moral way, but it certainly com- 
ments artistically. This is Rubens’s comment on 
the rhythm and harmony and sheer splendour of 
being alive; that is Greco’s comment on the 
passion and terror of man’s feelings; another is 
Velasquez’s comment on the aristocratic melan- 
choly of over-burdened existence; another 
Cézanne’s on the miracle of ordered and progres- 
sive structure in things seen. So many irrecon- 
cilable truths, or at least truths not to be reconciled 
in One mood or one vision. If imitation is the 
object of art, which is the true artist, Turner or 
Hobbema, Patinir or Claude, Giorgione or any 
other name you call to mind? These are all 
different and yet assuredly only one can be true if 
truth is imitation. No. Truth to nature, if it 
means anything, means the very thing that the 
parrots cry out against, it means truth to imagina- 
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tive vision. The repetition of these first principles 
of common-sense criticism grows intolerably weari- 
some. But what can one do, while yet a Parrot 
remains to be silenced? Of what use to talk com. 


| fortably until the warfare is truly accomplished ? 


Mr. Turner has collected at the Independent 
Gallery certain examples from the work of the 
more recent Bolshevists. Ingres is the earliest of 
them, the classic, respectable Ingres. And yet 
how, once, he was cried out upon. The little head 
is an exquisite piece of work, of course, and 
pleasanter in colour and texture than is usual with 
the mighty master of line. It lacks, perhaps, the 
last incisiveness of his greatest work, but it 
remains better than anybody else’s attempts to tel] 
the Ingres truth. There is a superb early Corot, 
quite free of fairy prettiness, a fine, direct paint- 
ing. And there are three Cézannes. Wherein 
these can shock, Heaven above knows. It will be 
well for Cézanne when he takes his place. He is 
neither the greatest painter who ever lived, nor js 
he mad. He is a sound, sincere and simple 
master, quite innocent of the fanaticism of certain 
of his followers and too-adoring critics, and as 
much their victim as he is the victim of his 
fanatical detractors. There are many other dis- 
tinguished names in the catalogue—Monet, Manet, 
Pissaro, Degas, Sisley, Seurat and Van Gogh, but 
we are hardly likely to be more pleasurably moved 
than by meeting again Renoir’s ‘ Le Printemps.’ 

Only prejudice, blind and foolish, can be 
shocked at the Independent Gallery. More cata- 
logues might be understandably stamped on at 
the Mayor Gallery. Here is much painted pour 
épater les perroquets. There is no question but 
that the senseless outcry against the Post. 
Impressionist masters forced many of their 
younger followers, out of its dishonest untruth, to 
play the Bolshevist. Eccentricity is a fault; but it 
is quite possible for a picture to be very eccentric 
and very great. Nobody regards Carlyle as a 
serious stylist ; but nobody either, I hope, declares 
him therefore a worthless writer. Most of the 
pictures at the Mayor Gallery are in the extreme 
modern idiom; they are mannered and many of 
them even extravagant. So much for their 
method. But the important thing, that intangible, 
untranslatable quality, that thing which brave 
people call the soul of a picture, is by no means 
wanting. There is more reality expressed in these 
extravaganzas than in all the dull prosings of 
Burlington House, Mrs. Proctor and Mr. Sickert 
excepted. 

Few of the painters of these pictures are well 
known to the English public and therefore I name 
no names. It might be a very good thing if 
names never were named, and old and new 
jumbled together. Some of the parrots would 
find themselves unpleasantly mistaken. One of 
them, the other day, I am told, damned a Rem- 
brandt drawing under the impression that it was 
by Cézanne. That was one of the incidents that 
launched me on this old-world argument. 


Subscribers to the SaturpDay REvIEW who are con- 
templating a temporary change of address during the 
summer should notify the Pubiisher, q King Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 
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THE THEATRE 


AN AFRICAN FLOTATION 
By Ivor Brown 
The River. By Sir Patrick Hastings. St. James’s Theatre. 


HEN Mr. Galsworthy wrote about ‘ The 
W Forest * he gave his sylvan scene a sinister 

economic background; the darkest glade 
was all sweetness and light compared with the 
jungle of the City offices, in whose black shadows 
the true Anthropophagi were lurking with a 
presence none the less deadly because they carried 
cigars instead of blow-pipes. In that forest you 
could hardly see the trees for the capitalism and 
when one learned that Labour’s first Attorney- 
General had done his dramatic pioneering in the 
same continent and amid the same orchestration 
of tom-toms one naturally looked for further com- 
ment on the White Man’s Burden and_ the 
economics of Empire. But when Sir Patrick 
turned his eyes to West Africa he left his 


Wallsend constituents out of mind and ceased to 


be a tribune of the people. Some of us came to 
the conclusion that Labour Governments can 
behave much like other Governments ; its members 
can certainly write plays very much like those of 
Liberals and Conservatives. ‘The River’ is no 
stream for the “‘ littery gent ’’ nor yet for those 
pale camp-followers of the Labour cause whose 
faces may be described as half-whiskered in the 
same way that desirable week-end cottages are 
described as half-timbered. It is just normal play- 
house matter presented with more than normal 
address. 

No syndicate of financiers sent John Carew and 
Anthony Walford up stream. They wanted the 
diamonds for themselves, but if they also wanted 
to get away and do dreadful, daring deeds it was 
all for the love of a lady. Carew had once married 
the lady and killed her lover and he had been 
saved from the gallows by the lady’s confession in 
court that the victim was her lover. Anthony was 
just a young greenhorn who had met and loved 
her later on, but the two men did not discover that 
it was the same lady that had sent them up the 
river with broken hearts until the tom-toms began 
to beat and the riparian owners were mobilizing 
for a good second-act finale. 

It must be confessed that for purposes of 
pioneering neither of our explorers was well 
suited. ‘They talked too much at critical moments. 
They were altogether too kind to one of their 
party, Silvera the Portugee, who proclaimed his 
treachery as patently as the English climate. He 
was obviously going to hand them over to the 
aborigines and was carefully allowed to do it. The 
real explorers of such neighbourhoods (or at ieast 
the real explorers who get back with their speci- 
mens, diamonds, films, lecture-notes, trophies and 
personal skins intact) do not forget their fire-arms 
while discussing the girl they left behind. John 
and Anthony, you will gather, were not just 
ordinary men. Even the extremities of fluvial and 
sylvan life did not deter them from shaving and 
looking notably trim, whereas their Cockney 
Crichton became as scrubby as the bush itself. Is 
the resolve to keep a shaven chin while the 
assegais are flying a sign of class distinction? Sir 


Patrick may have views on the matter. 

Silvera had contrived to get Anthony’s leg 
broken so that, when the attack began, there were 
plenty of nice dilemmas to discuss. Should John 
jump into the river with the diamonds? Would 
Anthony be safely got away by a faithful nigger- 
boy ? What would the world think of John if he 
did come through without Anthony ?, What would 
be the view of the lady, whose power to command 
the hearts of men had been the first cause of all 
the pother? The tom-toms rumbie away, and so 
does the debate. The enemy are massing, and so 
are the arguments. Surely taikative John and 
Anthony are both dead men. But of course not. 
The existence of Act III is the guarantee of their 
security. What guarantee could be stronger? 
Not an army corps is more sure to save than a 
dramatist with an hour to go. 

Which of them at last went out on the lone trail 
and left the lady to his rival it were unfair to dis- 
close. For Sir Patrick has delivered what are 
called ‘‘ the goods ’’ and deserves the compliments 
due to efficiency. The superior person may smile 
over this kind of play, but he would find it very 
hard to write it. Moderate profundity is a good 
deal easier to achieve in the theatre than moderate 
proficiency and if I were under order to produce a 
play of some sort within three weeks I should cer- 
tainly have a shot at philosophy rather than at 
farce or anything in which construction counts. 
To meander is less troublesome than to march and 
‘The River ’ is a marching kind of play that goes 
well enough to the tom-tom’s beat and the pistol’s 
crack. Of course if one is to stop and ask ‘* Why 
this?’’ and ‘‘ Wherefore that ?’’ one can score a 
point or two, melodrama being easier to criticize 
than to compose. ‘ The River’ kept me pleasur- 
ably excited, but I have one criticism to make. 
The acting of Mr. Clifford Mollison as the Cock- 
ney Crichton was of so rare and realistic a quality 
that it disturbed the balance of a piece which is 
otherwise pure ‘‘theatre."’ His death was high 
tragedy and had all the disturbing power of art. 
The rest was all artifice, and these opposites 
cannot blend. 

However, it goes well enough. One does not 
ask for melodrama played with muted strings. 
One would not ask Miss Jessie Winter, as the 
woman in the case, to put content into an empty 
part, but merely to present it graciously, which 
she did. Mr. Owen Nares was at his best as the 
greenhorn turned pioneer and struck a note of 
fresh and pleasant comedy in the first act and 
Mr. Leslie Faber went up-stream and down again 
as to the fluvial manner born. Miss Helen Ferrers 
put some fun into the coastal scenes and the 
coloured members of the cast were formidable 
ebony. But, as far as the acting was concerned, 
Mr. Mollison went top of the river at once and 
stayed there. On a recent occasion this versatile 
actor had got right into the tough skin of a Lan- 
cashire oaf; he has done incisive sketches of 
shrivelled senility. And now as a super-batman 
he carries the tang of Edgware Road into African 
swamps as though the transportation was no 
trouble at all. Here is an actor who can mould 
his mask and manner to meet any occasion and we 
have few of his kind. His name on a programme 
is to me a constant encouragement to enter and 
see what new and delectable shape this player has 


assumed. 
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THE CONTROL OF POPULATION 
I 


INCE the war, the subject of Birth Control has 
Ss been given a conspicuous, and in the eyes of most 

sober people, an excessive prominence, both in 
the Press and in the Law Courts. The fact that this 
prominence has been, as a rule, in inverse proportion 
to the reputability of the organ exhibiting it, the fact 
that articles on Birth Control have been advertised on 
hoardings and posters in a manner associated by 
common experience with appeals to the most 
vulgar instincts of the Press-reading public, and 
the fact that the plea of its social importance has 
been an only too thin disguise for an attraction of 
quite a different order—these circumstances have all 
co-operated to bring this subject into what must be 
felt by many to be a justifiable disrepute. A disrepute 
for which the way has been paved by the fact that the 
subject itself is prevalently regarded as intrinsically 
unpleasant and unfit for discussion, and justifiable in 
so far as the spirit in which it is popularly joked and 
talked about is accurately appraised. But is this dis- 
repute justifiable on grounds of the question’s ultimate 
merits and implications? The implications of the 
population question are so multitudinous and far-reach- 
ing that they unquestionably impose upon all serious 
students of contemporary world problems the obliga- 
tion to consider the subject of Birth Control dispas- 
sionately, and to dissociate it from the atmosphere 
with which it has recently been invested by the popular 
Press. 

A bewildering number of arguments have been 
adduced for and against this practice, all of which fall 
into two categories, concerning (a) the Race and (b) 
the Individual. It will be convenient in what follows 
to review first the arguments against Birth Control, the 
problem being considered throughout both as a world 
problem and as one with a special significance for this 
country. 

1. The ‘‘ military’? argument finds exponents 
among Nationalists, who are convinced that the 
essential merit of a country lies in its powers of offence 
and defence, or who are persuaded that future wars 
are, by the constitution of human nature, inevitable, 
and that it is therefore necessary for the country to 
which they belong to be fully equipped. By such per- 
sons, Birth Control is opposed in so far as it would 
impair their country’s man power. 

2. An argument allied to the above, yet one which 
must be distinguished carefully from it, deserves close 
scrutiny. It is to the effect that quite apart from 
military considerations the practice of Birth Control 
is capable of acquiring in a short time such 
universality in a country that the population may 
decrease, and eventually dwindle to proportions 
which would place that country in a position of 
a second or third-rate power. From history the 
approximate generalization can be made that prolific 
races get the better of infertile races in the strugglic 
first for existence and then, at a later stage, for 
power. This generalization is likely to hold good in an 
economic sphere. Thus a graphic picture has been 
drawn of what will happen to this country if, here, it 
follows in the wake of France. It will come to assume 
the proportions of an insignificant little island in the 
North Sea, the possessor, actually, of a mighty past, 
but in the present counting: for nothing before the 
densely populated masses of Southern and Eastern 
Europe, Asia and America. Birth Control uncontrolled 
means race suicide. 

. There is an ‘ economic’”’ argument. against 
Birth Control, which itself takes two forms. In the 
first place it is felt in under-populated countries like 
New Zealand, Australia, and perhaps to a lesser extent 


the United States, that since it is desirable in the 
general interests that the population should increase it 
is to be preferred that this increase be effected from 
native born stock rather than through the Process of 
accretion by often undesirable aliens. Hence in most 
under-populated countries, Birth Control is opposed, 

In the second place it is probably felt (though im- 
probably admitted) by the Governments of those 
capitalistic countries confronted with a labour problem 
and which are at the same time desirous of limiting 
immigration, that thé unrestricted multiplication of 
their working classes by causing a competition for 
wages will create a cheap labour market. It is highly 
unlikely that this view has much weight here, though 
it may easily be otherwise in the United States, where 
the labour problem is acute and where it is universally 
desired to limit coloured immigration and immigration 
from South-Eastern Europe. 

4. There is an argument against Birth Control, 
which has special reference to the position of this 
country as the original founder of a great Empire. 
Since most of the Dominions are still under-populated 
and wish their numbers to increase, and since the in- 
crease of native stock, even though fully encouraged, 
is unable to supply the demand for labour, it is con- 
tended that Great Britain should always be able to turn 
out a numerical surplus to send to the Dominions each 
year, which in addition to satisfying a need for better- 
class immigrants would serve to consolidate the racial 
and cultural bonds that keep the Empire together. 

The above arguments concern the race. The 
remainder which follow refer primarily to the 
individual. 

A ‘‘ medical ’’ argument has been heard to the 
effect that the actual practice of methods of Birth Con- 
trol or, in other words, the use of contraceptives, is 
inimical to health, being capable of producing both 
local disease and more general constitutional dis- 
orders. Emotional instability and various neuroses 
have been quoted as such products. No woman mak- 
ing use of a contraceptive for the first time can escape 
a feeling of revulsion and disgust at such a 
callous interference with a process that above all others 
should be spontaneous and instinctive. No woman 
can then fail to experience a sense of aversion from 
such a deliberate thwarting of Nature’s most funda- 
mental end-result. 

6. Infrequently admitted explicitly, yet none the 
less very potent, is a ‘‘ conventional ’’ objection which 
in practice is often associated with the religious argu- 
ment next to be considered, though in reality it is dis- 
tinguishable from it. On these grounds it is felt that 
all that pertains to the province of sex is indecent, dis- 
gusting, and unfit for discussion. The topic of Birth 
Control is thus stigmatized as ‘‘ immoral’? by many 
people of no deep religious conviction. 

7. The “religious ’’ objection nowadays finds its 
chief exponents among the Japanese and Roman 
Catholics, though it is also strongly upheld by many 
Anglicans and others. By the Japanese, Birth Control 
is condemned on grounds that seem to be, partly at 
any rate, nationalistic. The Japanese religion in- 
timately connected as it is with Ancestor Cult, holds 
that it is the duty of every man to marry young, and to 
produce the largest possible number of children 
especially of male sex, who may carry on the tradition 
of the family and at the same time grow up into 
soldiers capable of fighting for the Mikado in war. 
By the Japanese, the Mikado is believed to be a Deity 
incarnate, not in the symbolical sense in which some 
people nowadays think of the divine right of kings, 
but in a real and vital sense, as ‘‘ the occupant of 4 
sacred throne which was established at the time when 
the heavens and the earth became separated.’’ To die 
for him in wars is the most supreme, the most glorious 
duty. The objection to Birth Control here would thus 
seem closely allied to the nationalistic objection just 
described. 
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By Roman Catholics it is held to be a mortal sin to 
employ any chemical or mechanical means to prevent 
conception, the only permissible form of control being 
voluntary abstinence from each other on the part of 
both parents. The abstinence of one parent against 
the will of the other is also considered a mortal sin 
on the part of the refractory parent. An exception to 
this rule is now made which permits parents not desir- 
ing children to make use of a moment in the periodic 
life of the mother during which conception is less likely 
to take place than at other times—the so-called 
“safe’’ period. It is, however, generally agreed 
nowadays that the ‘‘ safety ’’ pertaining to this period 
is in many. cases quite illusory and devoid of serious 
physiological or medical basis. Opponents of the 
Roman Catholic Church have represented her insist- 
ence on this prohibition as dictated by a desire to 
extend her Spiritual Empire throughout the world since 
obedience to it must bring about a greater relative in- 
crease of believing Roman Catholics than of adherents 
to other religious denominations tolerating Birth Con- 
trol. But her attitude would further appear to express 
aconviction (manifested elswhere in the insistence upon 
celibacy among Catholic priests and in her systems of 
penances and abstinences) that sexual indulgence is 
somchow incompatible with devotion to a _ purely 


spiritual life, and when excessive produces a demoraliz. ‘ 


ing vltect upon human nature, tending to make 11 weak, 
lazy, selfish and. often vicious. Probably the Catholic 
Church feels that the use of devices to prevent concep- 
tion would abolish the necessity for salutary self- 
restraint, and would promote promiscuous and exces- 
sive indulgence. The effect of this prohibition is that 
most Catholics who are conscientious in this matter 
(there are many, it must be remembered, the French, 
for instance, who are not thus conscientious) produce 
large families. 

At the bottom, however, of the religious objection, 
would appear to lie the conviction that excessive sexual 
indulgence, dissociated from the sequel of procreation 
and rendered possible by the use of contraceptives, is 
morally harmful to the individual. 


8. An objection of a pseudo-political nature is some- 
times heard which envisages a bureaucratic extension 
of Birth Control. The phrase is here understood to 
imply a ‘‘ National Control of Birth,” and not a 
“ Voluntary Regulation of Birth,” its more usual 
acceptance. Such a bureaucratic interference in 
people’s private lives is held to constitute an infringe- 
ment of the liberty of the individual—in this case his 
liberty to have as many children as he likes, when he 
likes. The principle of individual liberty, the corner- 
stone of Nineteenth Century Liberalism, still has a 
certain number of adherents. 


9g. The last outstanding argument is to the effect 
that the popularization of Birth Control will lead to a 
general increase in promiscuity, both among married 
and unmarried people. The temptation to illicit 
indulgence would be made greater, the process 
of seducing an innocent girl would be made easier, 
the ever-present lure of prostitution to the underpaid 
girl worker will be made more difficult to resist, if an 
assurance can be felt that the subsequent birth of a 
child—hitherto a generally prevalent and effective 
deterrent—can be prevented by the exercise of a popu- 
larly known technique. The restraint imposed by fear 
may not be one of a high moral order, yet the 
end which it serves is here, by common consent, 
socially desirable. In face of the absence of any 
authoritative source of information on Birth Control, 
and of the ignorance of the medical profession with 
regard to it, certain popular works on the subject 
have acquired an immense vogue and have enjoyed an 
enormous sale. They are purchased and read ex- 
tensively by young persons in much the same spirit 
that improper literature in general is read. Further, 
the sale to adults of these works containing as they do 
a magnification and eulogy of the sexual act por se 


(to be conceived, expressly, apart from its normal 
biological sequel of child-birth as a salutary and health- 
giving process) and containing also minute instructions 
as to the technical use of contraceptives, has not been 
confined to married persons. Such works have been 
held to inflame and pervert the imagination of the 
young, and on pseudo-medical grounds, to incite 
adults to promiscuity. It is to be noted, however, that 
the above is an argument directed not so much against 
Birth Control itself as against the method by which 
knowledge of it is communicated to the public. 
These appear to be the most important arguments 
currently advanced against Birth Control. Arguments 
on the other side will next be considered. They resolve 
themselves ultimately into three, which may arbitrarily 
be divided into international, social and individual 


arguments. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


The Edstor of the Sarurpay Revigw welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of 
public interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 

‘i Letters which ave of reasonable brevity, and are signed with 
the writer’s name, are more likely to be published than long 
and anonymous communications. 

I Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


MR. LLOYD GEORGE 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review 


SIR,—I read with regret in the ‘‘ Notes of the 
Week,” in a recent number of your paper another 
deplorable attack on Mr. Lloyd George. Many people 
in England still admire Mr. Lloyd George and regret 
that his brains and his other gifts are not being used 
in the service of the country. In any case most decent 
people refrain from kicking a man when he is down. 

I am, etc., 
Mary WEsTFELDT 

Caroline Cottage, St. Edmund’s Green, 

Southwold 


LORD OXFORD 
To the Editor of the SaturDay REVIEW 


SIR,—I note your appeal made to all Conservative 
electors of Oxford University who are ‘‘ not narrow- 
minded,” to vote for the Earl of Oxford and Asquith 
for the vacant Chancellorship. Of course I freely admit 
that the Earl of Oxford and Asquith is our most 
prominent living member; but is ‘‘ prominent ’’ to be 
reckoned synonymous with “ illustrious” or ‘‘ worthy 
of special honour”? Personally, I do not think 
it is a case of being either narrow-minded or 
broad-minded, but one of remembering and forgetting. 
Are we to forget that policy of drift, of ‘‘ wait-and- 
see,’’ and of putting official reputation before the 
public weal, that to my mind marked the most 
disastrous premiership in our recent annals? 

I am, etc., 
‘* A GrapuaTE OF OxrorD ”’ 


JOKES FOR WOMEN 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 


SIR,—I am assuming that Mr. Gould’s two columns 
of hearty though not unfriendly abuse in your last 
issue did not constitute a review of my ‘ Comic Char- 
acter,’ as the book as a whole was not discussed nor 
the publisher’s name mentioned. This leaves me 
free to reply, and I should like to do so not so much 
because I wish to defend my book but because I think 
it is high time Mr. Gould, who is a very dangerous 
character, should be unmasked. On the score of 
generalizations, the difference between Mr. Gould and 
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myself is that while I like them and make use of them, 
Mr. Gould says he dislikes them but makes even more 
ample use of them than I do. He may reply that what 
he really dislikes are generalizations about women, but 
here again he makes them himself, and, in any case, 
he would not be illogical enough to rule out one 
topic. No, what he really dislikes, as I have noticed 
more than once in reading his excellent criticism, are 
not, as he sometimes pretends, simply generalizations 
about women, but a certain class of such generaliza- 
tions, namely, those that suggest that there is some 
difference between the sexes as a whole. It has not 
been the least of my pleasures, in reading his spirited 
criticism of fiction, to remark how he plays bull to this 
red rag. I shudder to think what would happen if 
text-books of biology and anatomy, in which old- 
fashioned gentlemen, I believe, still insist on there 
being the wildest differences between the sexes, should 
fall into his hands. 


This is what I mean by unmasking him, a step that 
is a distinct service both to himself and his readers. 
It is impossible not to be somewhat sympathetic to- 
wards this attitude of mind because generalizing about 
women is often the mark of that stupid and ‘‘ know- 
ing ’’ attitude which lumps the whole sex together and 
refuses to see a woman as an individual. But it is one 
thing to be irritated at such stupidities, and it is 
another thing altogether to charge wildly at every 
statement that implies, with the usual allowances for 
exceptions, that there is some difference between the 
sexes. There is something rather suspicious about the 
way in which enthusiastic feminists, who have carried 
a belligerent temper away from their old battlefields, 
get angry at the sight of a generalization about 
women. For my own part I must confess that I do 
not fly into a rage when I find women generalizing, as 
clever women frequently do, about men. 

My remark, in a book that was dowered with the 
slightly whimsical overstatement of the essay rather 
than with the scrupulous accuracy necessary in definite 
literary criticism, about women not appreciating Fal- 
staff was actually based on my own experience. I 
had noticed that the fat knight never aroused the 
enthusiasm of the women I knew as he did that of the 
men. I had to find a reason, and found one. Mr. 
Gould’s experience may be different, though I suspect 
that he is not arguing from it. After summarizing my 
argument, he remarks: ‘‘ This is the philosophy of 
the ‘comic’ not of comedy! To this world belong 
the vengeful two-in-the-morning virago on the stairs 
and the hiccoughing husband who removes his boots 
on the door-step.’’ But it is precisely the philosophy of 
the ‘‘ comic’’ and not of comedy, a word I prefer to 
use in the sense in which Meredith used it, for some- 
thing quite different, I deal with in my book. The 
humour of Falstaff is of the same kind as that of the 
two-in-the-morning virago and the hiccoughing hus- 
band, the difference being one of degree. If Mr. Gould 
does not appreciate the latter for what it is worth (hack- 
neyed indeed, but with such a wide appeal precisely 
because it is a familiar situation, two-in-the-morning 
viragos and hiccoughing husbands having by no means 
joined the Dodo), I cannot help suspecting that he is 
uneasy in the presence of the former, the humour of 
Falstaff. 

So far as Falstaff stands for a complete freedom, a 
delightful irresponsibility, he is everybody. But the 
form his irresponsibility takes seems to me, as I have 
argued in my essay, to make him rather a masculine 
everybody as his particular social irresponsibility, that 
fleshly bachelordom of drinks and late hours and Doll 
Tearsheets which is the enemy of family and domestic 
life, arouses a normal woman’s instinctive antipathy. 
It is not I but Mr. Gould who, as he says, ‘‘ approaches 
his subject with a preconceived notion.’’ I had the 


facts, so far as my experience had taken me, and I 
found a reason for their existence. Possibly Mr. Gould 
has his facts too. No doubt it is his experience that 


the ladies of his acquaintance are enraptured with 
Falstaff and quote him almost daily, that nothing would 
please them better than to know that their husbands 
and sons were getting drunk nightly in the compan 
of so amiable and witty a person. Mr. Gould assets 
me of trying to shut up Falstaff in a public-house but 
it is not I but Shakespeare who put him in a public. 
house and in that public-house he remains to this day 
He is the spirit of the public-house dowered with 
literary genius. Mr. Gould and I have been in public. 
houses together (though not so often as I could have 
wished), and perhaps some day when we go into one 
we shall have the exquisite joy of finding Falstaff there, 
riper than ever. I shall settle down to listen, but | 
shall expect Mr. Gould to send out a fleet of taxi-cabs 
for all the ladies of his family and of his acquaintance, 
Their subsequent remarks will be my revenge. 
I am, etc., 
J. B. Prigstiey 


THE GOSPEL OF MR. D. H. LAWRENCE 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review 


SIR,—In his review in your last issue of Mr. D. H. 
Lawrence’s new novel, ‘ St. Mawr,’ Mr. Gerald Bullett 
surely interprets Mr. Lawrence unfairly when he 
writes, ‘‘ We cannot revert to pure animalism,”’ as if 
to suggest that Mr. Lawrence advocates a return to 
the animal. 

Mr. Lawrence emphatically and repeatedly asserts 
in his ‘ Studies in Classic American Literature,’ that 
he does not preach a retrogression to savagery. He 
suggests that civilization has tended to enfeeble the in- 
stincts, or to refuse to recognize them, or to repress 
them so determinedly that they may re-assert them- 
selves in crime and disorder. He urges a franker 
recognition and acceptance of animal energy and 
powerful savage instincts. He prophesies not that the 
path of civilization will shortly be swamped in savagery 
but that it is about to incline towards the primitive. 
He recognizes that in certain respects savages and 
animals are superior to civilized men, and he foresees 
that civilized peoples will be re-invigorated and 
strengthened by learning from savages and animals 
in these respects. 

Admittedly, Mr. Lawrence seems obsessed with sex 
and animalism. Men with messages ’’ are not 
unnaturally obsessed with their ‘‘ message,’’ and they 
commonly ‘overstress their points to hammer them 
into our memory. For instance, Ibsen did not expect 
us to believe him literally when he said, ‘‘ The majority 
is never in the right.’’ Similarly, Lawrence does not 
ask us to revert forthwith to daubed cannibals or 
shaggy tree-dwellers. He pleads that civilized man 
should not repress his splendid passions nor deny all 
faith in his sensitive animal intuitions. Mr. Lawrence 
is on the side of civilization. 

I am, etc., 
R., J. RANDERSON 


Masefield, Dorset Road, Merton, S.W.19 


TRISTAN AND ISOLDE 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 


SIR,—I was interested to read the account, by Mr. 
Dyneley Hussey, on May 23, of ‘ Tristan and Isolde. 
May I ask, in view of his remarks at the bottom of 
the second column on p. 551, ‘vhether (1) Anyone, 
familiar with and attached to this opera, has ever 
publicly called King Mark a bore? Is not the injured 
husband a sempiternal matter for just that kind of jest? 
(2) Bruno Walter, ‘“‘in keeping everything in 
‘Tristan ’ vital,’”’ happened to notice that the singer 
taking the part of Tristan sang flat and sharp in dis- 
turbing contrast, and that, in Act III, the prompters 
in front and in the wings, had to read most of »#s part 
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to him in piercing and sibilant whispers—sometimes 
desperately repeated? (3) Mr. Hussey saw the per- 
formance? 
Have we forgotten how to listen to Wagner—or to 
write about performances of his operas? 
I am, etc., 
W. A. M. 


ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW 


SIR,—May I crave the opportunity through your 
columns of appealing to your charitable readers to help 
remove the burden of debt upon St, Thomas’s Hospital. 
The debt of £83,000 is a financial handicap which is 
attributed to the war, for the ‘*‘ Number 5 General 
Hospital ” which we housed and maintained is reckoned 
to have cost the hospital £73,000 in excess of the 
grants received from the Government. 

In addition to the debt the Hospital is compelled to 
raise another £80,000 each year besides its regular 
income to keep the Hospital going. It is in this grave 
financial crisis in the Hospital’s history that we are 
making a great effort to increase its regular income : 
(1) By spreading as widely as possible details of the 
vast task which daily confronts the doctors, nurses 
and administration of St. Thomas's. (2) By appealing 
to those in a position to give, to do so generously and 
quickly. (3) By the running of a Sportsmen Ballot. 

The entire management of this Ballot is in the hands 
of permanent officials of the Hospital and the whole 
of the profits will be devoted to meet the Hospital’s 
needs. Subscriptions or money for Ballot tickets 
should be sent direct to the Appeal Secretary, 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, London, S.E.1. 

I am, etc., 
GRAHAM GREENE 


VERSE 
REBELLION 


WV ITH gods of wonder and gods of terror, 
Green earth was cruel and wild and gay, 
Till fire fell down from the Star of Bethlehem, 
And old gods, frightened, fled away. 


Then Christ and Mary and great Archangels 
Filled earth with joy and heaven with awe, 

Till an icy finger laid waste the heavens, 
And chained fair earth in iron law. 


Blow up the trumpet for the New Moon! 
Break away from the bonds that smother : 
We are bound to bring back the terrible gods, 

Or Christ and the Holy Mother. 


W. Force STEAD 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


EXHIBITIONS 


Gouptt Gatiery (5 Regent Street, S.W.1). 
of Oil Paintings, Water-colours, etc. 

Lerevre (la King Street, St. James’s, S.W.1). Im- 
portant Pictures by leading modern Italian artists. Until July 15. 

Beaux Arts Gatiery (1 Bruton Place, W.1). Water-colours 
of Italy by R. de San Gallo. Pastels by Cumbrae Stewart, of 
Melbourne. Until June 20. 


THEATRES 
A.D.C. in ‘The Beau Stratagem.’ 


Summer Exhibition 


CaMBRIDGE. On Saturday, 
June 5. 
Barnes. 
AMBASSADORS THEATRE. 
and subsequently. 
HAYMARKET THEATRE. 
On Thursday, June 11. 
Norwicu. ‘ Pippa Passes’ and ‘ Waterloo.’ 
June 11. 


On Saturday, June 6. 
On Monday, June 8, 


‘ Make Your Fortune.’ 
‘ Hay Fever.’ 


*The Man with a Load of Mischief.’ 
On Thursday, 


NEW BOOKS AT A GLANCE 


UT of a world, a little dim and crabbed with 
too much book-learning perhaps, but gentle with 
the colour and touch of the Oriental prints which 
he guards, a world remote from ‘‘ hammers, endless| 
hammering : y 
The din of wheels, the drone of wheels, the furnaces 


Panting, where Man as in a demon-palace toils 
To forge the giant creatures of his brain, 


out of this world, Mr. Laurence Binyon once again 
sends out a poem of dignified and sonorous beauty, part 
of which is already familiar to readers of the Saturpay 
Review, ‘ The Sirens’ (Macmillan, 5s. net). His is 
never a prophetic soul, but in the still of the night he 
has been ‘‘ neared by the stooping stars”; he is 
a poet, and his new poem must be welcomed because 
we know, even before we read it, that it will hold its 
head gently above the muddy spate of verse that 
weekly runs out from the Press. 

The stars are capricious in their stooping, and if 
they bring the imaginative fire to the scholar in his 
Bloomsbury Museum, it is not surprising that they 
brought a clarity of thought, so refulgent that it was 
almost akin to poetry, to a Jewish exile, a grinder of 
lenses in Amsterdam. © The life of Spinoza is briefly 
described and the essence of his philosophy ably ex- 
tracted in Professor J. Alexander Gunn’s ‘ Benedict 
Spinoza’ (Macmillan and Melbourne University 
Press, 8s. 6d. net). Profesor Gunn is a man on whom 
we may rely for intelligent accuracy. 

The historic muse is more orderly in his proceeding. 
Scholarship is made and not born of stooping stars, 
and the interests which excite a man to scholarship 
are rarely capricious. So, among the historical works 
published this week, we find a distinguished soldier, 
Major-General Sir Frederick Maurice contributing a 
valuable and carefully compiled life of ‘ Robert E. 
Lee, The Soldier’ (Constable, 15s. net). The Rev. 
A. F. Scott Pearson is the Presbyterian author of 
‘ Thomas Cartwright and Elizabethan Puritanism,’ a 
scientific, but, of course, sympathetic, study of a great 
personality and a great temperamental movement. 

In ‘ Prejudice and Promise in XVth Century Eng- 
land ’ (Clarendon Press, 15s. net), we have the work 
of a professional historian, Mr. C. L. Kingsford. The 
book is composed of the Ford Lectures delivered in 
1923-4, and attempts to tackle a very favourite and 
much distorted period of English history from the 
standpoint of many unpublished and unconsidered 
sources. A small volume of the letters of Lady Con- 
stance Lytton, selected and arranged by Lady Betty 
Balfour (Heinemann, 7s. 6d. net), are of historical 
importance in the intimate light which they throw on 
this distinguished leader of the Suffragette movement, 
as well as for the usual psychological interest which we 
derive from the letters of interesting people. 

There is possibly nobody alive who is better 
acquainted with agricultural conditions and problems 
than Lord Ernle, better known, perhaps, as Mr. 
Roland Prothero. His new book, ‘ The Land and its 
People ’ (Hutchinson, 1os. 6d. net), must appeal to the 
general historian, to the rural economist and the 
politician. In conjunction with it we may study ‘ The 
English Agricultural Labourer, 1300-1925,’ by Mon- 
tague and T. R. Fordham (The Labour Publishing 
Co., 2s. 6d. net), a short survey of the history 
and politics of the subject written, of course, from a 
point of view. Sociologists must also read with respect 
‘Towards Moral Bankruptcy,’ a translation of 
M. Paul Bureau’s ‘ D’indiscipline des Moeurs’ (Con- 
stable, 16s. net). 

Whatever muse drove Mr. Bernard Darwin to the 
writing of ‘ The Golf Courses of Great Britain ’ (Cape, 
12s. 6d. net), this new and revised edition of it will 
not lack readers. Even the most intense golfer will 


find time to read about golf. And who, one wonders, 
is not a golfer to-day? 
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NEW FICTION 


By GERALD BULLETT 


Menace from the Moon. By Bohun Lynch. 


Jarrolds. 7s. 6d. 
Mr. Petre. By Hilaire Belloc. With pictures by 
G. K. Chesterton. Arrowsmith. 7s. 6d. 


HERE are not, after all, so many kinds of novel 

that one can afford to be half-hearted in welcoming 
the work of pioneers and resuscitators. It has been 
said often, too often, that there are only three tales 
(or is it five?) in the world; and novelists have not 
been slow to recognize the fact. There is the cradle- 
to-grave history of George Gloom, beginning with an 
infant bleat and ending with a gasp. George, you will 
remember, is born (the process occupies three chapters) 
in some drab suburb of London or Manchester; he 
crawls about the nursery floor gathering wisdom with 
which to confute his nonconformist aunties; he tod- 
dies; he walks; he bicycles; he goes to school (end of 
Book One). Later, two hundred pages later, we find 
him in an office, up to the neck in atheism and literary 
aspirations. It is about this time that Dolly comes into 
his life. But he does not marry Dolly; he marries that 
flower-like, passionless beauty, Adeline Porridge, by 
whose unresponsiveness he is forced into a liaison 
with an Italian singer. With his heart’s love he elopes 
to whichever foreign country the author happens to 
have visited, and, after writing a series of novels too 
good for publication, achieves a leisurely death at the 
age of twenty-seven, which, by an odd coincidence, 
happens to be also the age of his author. This, 
evidently, is one of the three stories in the world. The 
other two . . . but perhaps this is not strictly to the 
point. 

What I want to say is that it is a relief to turn from 
current fashions in fiction, from the psych>-analysis 
of this writer and the half-baked cynicism of that, to 
the good, solid ‘‘ scientific romance ’’ that Mr. Bohun 
Lynch (God bless him !) has given us in ‘ Menace from 
the Moon.’ The very phrase ‘“‘ scientific romance ”’ 
wafts us back into the golden age of young Mr. Wells, 
and it must be said at once that not since Mr. Wells 
abandoned his Time Machines and Invisible Men in 
favour of the richer marvels of Kipps and Polly have 
we had a better book of its kind than this of Mr. 
Lynch’s. For the historical and scientific machinery 
of the story he is indebted—and deeply indebted, one 
imagines—to Professor E. N. da C. Andrade; he him- 
self has supplied, very competently, the narrative, the 
characterization, the general atmosphere. A plausible 
and fascinating story, it begins with the narrator’s 
adventure on Dartmoor. He is lost in a profound fog, 
and there looms before him a colossal face and ‘a 
dancing, sliding, gliding design of light.’’ These 
phenomena are observed again and again; rival 
theories are put forward; but it is Professor Lancelot 
Downey who arrives at the truth, which is, briefly, 
that the hieroglyphics are signals from the moon pro- 
jected by means of a tele-cinema of incredible range. 
It appears that in 1634, ‘‘ by the help of an admirable 
machine,’’ three men and some women rose to the 
moon and founded a colony there. This colony is now 
reduced, by some unknown disaster, to forty souls, 
who in their distress demand help from the world that 
their seventeenth-century ancestors abandoned. Theit 
Messages, written in Doctor Wilkins’s Philosophic 
Script, a system known only to half-a-dozen learned 
Englishmen, are peremptory in the extreme; they 
threaten, indeed, no less than the annihilation of all 
human life if help is not sent to them. Mr. Lynch is 
at great pains to give solidity and circumstantial detail 
to this fantastic tale; indeed, had be been a little less 


painstaking I should have forgiven him. Here and 
there the story drags a little under the weight of irre- 
levant incident and over-careful description. But this, 
after all, is an error on the right side; and in the main 
—particularly in his analysis of the effect of the 
menace upon individuals and upon  society—Mr. 
Lynch’s treatment of his theme is sensible and 
satisfying. 

Rich in that bland irony for which its author is 
famous, and illustrated by twenty-two drawings more 
delicious (and far more admirable technically) than 
anything of the kind that Mr. Chesterton has hitherto 
released from his portfolio, ‘ Mr. Petre’ is a diverting 
story of Bluff and Blackmail and High Finance, the 
triune deity of the market-place. On April 3, 1953, a 


father stout middle-aged gentleman lands upon the 


shores of England after a ten days’ passage from New 
York. Taking train to London he finds that he has 
neglected to reclaim from the ship’s steward the little 
despatch box containing all his personal papers. This 
is doubly unfortunate because he happens at the same 
time to have mislaid his personal memories. He arrives 
in London, which is sufficiently familiar to him, and is 
driven in a taxicab to the best hotel. The name 
“ Petre’’ or ‘ Peter’’ being the only clue to his 
identity that his mind still retains, he murmurs it to 
the hotel-clerk who, thereupon, believing himself to be 
in the presence of the great John K. Petre, America’s 
mightiest millionaire, regards him as he would regard 
a unicorn (see Mr. Chesterton’s drawing). The rumour 
of John K. Petre’s arrival in England rapidly spreads 
among the get-rich-quicks of the metropolis; and the 
bewildered man, determined not to humiliate himself 
by a confession of ignorance, becomes the innocent 
catspaw of a broker called Charlie Terrard. By 
answering questions at random, by buying and selling 
(never paying) without the least notion of what these 
transactions imply, he confirms the legend of his 
financial genius and makes for himself a stupendous 
fortune. His naivest question is regarded as fresh 
evidence of astuteness and satanic guile. Markets 
wait upon his nod. The dialogues between Mr. Petre 
and Terrard, with Terrard talking crooked finance and 
Mr. Petre agreeing with everything and understand- 
ing nothing, provide a rich feast of satirical comedy. 
Finally, of course, Mr. Petre’s memory returns. He 
resumes his real identity, that of Peter Blagden, and 
in due course is served with a writ at the instance of 
the man he has inadvertently impersonated. 

Mr. Justice Honeybubble’s judgment, remarks Mr. 
Belloc, ‘* will long be quoted as a model.’’ Let me be 
the first to quote it. In effect it supported Defending 
Counsel’s contention that ‘‘ if a merchant use the name 
of another, even by error, and under such obtain a 
delivery of cheptal, he is at the mercy of the King, 
saving in Market of Free Cloison (that is the point) 
and (of course) ‘ excepting precincts.’ ’’ Mr. Justice 
Honeybubble ruled that : 

Free Cloison being proved, the exception of Precincts (a 
technical term) did not lie. : 

The Press vigorously applauded the common sense and justice 
of the decision. 

A writer hired to write in the Howl said it was bluff Eng- 
lish stuff. Another writer, hired to write on the Times, said 
it bore witness to that sense of reality and impatience with 
technicalities, peculiar to the Anglo-Saxon race. 

Anyhow, judgment for the defendants, and John Koskiusko 
beaten on points. 

Against this judgment the Plaintiff appealed, and Petre v. 
Blagden was taken to the Court of Appeal upon two points, 
(a) that the original negoce was not that of Merchaunts Libres 
nor of New Livery, (b) that the transit was not of Goods in 
Marque but of Instrument sole. 

The Lords Justices ‘of the Court of Appeal reversed the judg- 
ment of the lower Court (Mr: Justice Cubber dissenting). They 
pointed out that the acts complained of were obviously not done 
in Free Cloison. and admitted Merchaunts Libres. But they 
left Livery open, as being free to either party regardant. 

_ The Press vigorously applauded the common sense and justice 

of this judgment. 

Mr. Belloc is at the top of his form in this devastating 
allegory. He is as witty as ever, and as extravagant: 
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FORTY YEARS IN INDIA 


India As I Knew It. By Sir Michael O’Dwyer. 
Constable. 18s. net. 


HEN Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford con- 

demned the British Raj to extinction with an in- 
definite reprieve, there was necessarily created at 
Delhi and Simla an infirmity of purpose utterly un- 
known there in the days of Minto and Curzon and their 
predecessors. The Government of India no longer 
knew what they were abeut; the old simple aim, good 
administration, gave way to a gusty policy of altern- 
ately giving the enemies of the administration enough 
rope to hang themselves and of hanging them because 
that consummation was too long deferred; and stiff 
old bureaucrats were suddenly required to become 
masters of diplomacy and Parliamentary intrigue. All 
this has long been well known to those who know any- 
thing at first-hand about modern India. But here, in 
Sir Michael O’ Dwyer’s book, which is something more 
than an autobiography, we have the new weaknesses 
of the ‘‘ reformed” administration revealed as never 
before, by certain definite accusations relating to the 
action of the Government of India and the India Office 
in a crisis the mishandling of which might, temporarily 
at least, have lost us India. 

Sir Michael was Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab 
during what we can only call the rebellion of April, 
1919. Events at Amritsar, where the mob, after mur- 
dering all Europeans on whom they could lay hands, 
were in possession of the city, and minor but equally 
murderous outbreaks elsewhere rendered it necessary 
that martial law be proclaimed in the Punjab. Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer, however, foresaw that military 
offcers, a good many of whom at the time were Terri- 
torials almost wholly ignorant of India, were unlikely 
to be able to estimate the seriousness of the opposition 
offered by various castes and classes of rioters as well 
as the civil officials, and specially requested the Govern- 
ment of India to sanction the issue of his draft Pro- 
clamation associating the civil with the military 
authorities. The Government of India refused his re- 
quest. Subsequently, with the chivalry which so often 
distinguished the Government under Lord Chelmsford, 
they complained of the lack of that civilian guidance of 
military sanction. Again, at the height of the trouble, 
they publicly intimated that, however ‘‘ drastic ’’ 
might be the measures locally deemed necessary in 
dealing with those who had plunged large areas of 
the Punjab into anarchy, the local officials might rely 
on full support from Simla. Later, they threw some 
of these officials, including a loyal Indian sub-magis- 
trate, to the wolves, and Mr. Montagu, in a despatch 
of quite insufferable moral pretentiousness, directed 
the Provisional Government to take measures to show 
the men who had saved the Punjab how strongly Great 
Britain disapproved of their conduct. Finally, when 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer was bringing his successful case 
against Sir Sankaran Nair, he was, he states, denied 
the use of some official documents, whereas the defen- 
dant was able not only to flourish an unanswered copy 
of the Hunter Report on the alleged atrocities com- 
mitted in putting down the rebellion but to produce 
an extremely confidential file from the archives of the 
administration over which Sir Michael had lately pre- 
sided. Willingness to sacrifice servants and sup- 
porters to placate enemies was never more clearly 
shown than in such proceedings and in the release of 
large numbers of rioters, some of them closely asso- 
ciated with murder and pillage, before any considerable 
portion of their well-deserved sentences of imprison- 
ment had been served. 

It was not so that the Government of India ruled 
when Sir Michael first went to the Punjab. There was 


then very much less talk of conciliating public opinion, | were even swindled out of their normal du 


in fact the opinion manufactured by a small and not 
too reputable body of partly denationalized intellectuals 
but there was a great deal more effort to get at the 
wishes of the real people of India, the millions of 
humble peasants, the thousands of petty landowners 
Nothing is more agreeable in Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s 
record than the pages describing his intimacy with the 
ryots of the Punjab during the years in which he 
worked on land settlement. In that Province, as to 
some extent in the United Provinces, the British off. 
cial who is a sportsman can readily find true com. 
rades among the conservative Mahommedan and 
Hindu landowners who shoot, ride, hawk, and whose 
zest for sport and half-humorous fatalism about phy- 
sical as about all other risks gives a peculiar charm 
to their company. Whose heart would not go out to 
that frontier companion of Sir Michael’s who, on 
approaching a certain village, transferred himself from 
Sir Michael’s left to his right, putting the white man 
between himself and the village, because the danger of 
shooting a European might disincline his hereditary 
foemen from firing at him? Sir Michael acquiesced 
in that pleasant arrangement, but then, as all India 
is aware, he has nerve. Did he not retain as his body- 
guard a half-squadron of cavalry known to be dis- 
affected, and in possession of bombs, because sending 
it away, or putting it under arrest, would have told 
the Punjab conspirators that the Gevernment knew 
something of their plans, and the time for general 
action against the plotters. 

The Punjab throughout Sir Michael’s experience of 
the Province was administered by a body of Civil 
Servants to which recruitment was not only from the 
I.C.S. but from the Indian Army. He strongly 
approves of such a mixture of purely civil and military 
elements, which was formerly known in Oudh also, 
and is generally conservative. But no reasonable 
reader of his book will call him illiberal, and though 
he is rightly very critical of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
scheme, he is almost optimistic about the future of 
India, assuming that a strong British element be 
maintained in the I.C.S. and the Police. He notes, 
however, with anxiety the prospect of political power 
remaining in Hindu hands while military power lies 
in the hands of Mahommedans, Sikhs and certain very 
far from ‘‘ politically-minded ’’ Hindus. 


THE LONDON POOR, 1700-1800 


London Life in the XVIIIth Century. By M. 
Dorothy George. Kegan Paul. 2is. net. 


HE author of this study or the editor of the series 

in which it appears should have improved on its 
vague title. It might be one of the many books which 
range over the century with a natural emphasis on its 
leading men and characteristic literature. It is some- 
thing rarer and more difficult to achieve, a careful 
and considered study of the poorer classes. They play 
little part in literature; they only interest lawyers and 
politicians when they become dangerous; and their 
sordid life is chiefly discovered in the records of 
prisons, police courts, coroners’ ‘inquests, and the 
pamphlets of reformers. The sober citizen who kept 
his head above water, or more dangerous fluids, is 
not recorded anywhere, and the satirist paints as dark 
a picture as he can. It is impossible, however, to 
refute such facts as Mrs. George brings forth, a shock- 
ing story of indifference and exploitation. In England, 
as Nelson and Sydney Smith discovered, lack of money 
has always been a crime. It was only towards the 
end of the eighteenth century that philanthropy and a 
diffused idea of duties to the poor made any general 
headway. Swindling and sweating were not confin 
to trade. The sailors who were the backbone of the 
country’s defence mutinied under Pitt because their pay 


had not increased since the time of Charles II. They 
es, though 
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prices had gone up when war brought a scarcity of 
provisions. Here and there a few reformers like John 
Fielding and Saunders Welch, a magistrate who saw 
twenty people cie of starvation every week in London, 
raised their voices, and women made trenchant com- 
ments, such as Mrs. Cappe, who denounced the system 
of apprenticing charity girls already handicapped by 
scanty fare and harsh treatment. But improvement 
was very slow, and delayed by the immense consump- 
tion of cheap and fiery spirit. The Government were 
reluctant to combat this, and their Acts proved futile. 
Hogarth’s Gin Lane at least provided gaiety for the 
miserable. Illegitimate children were got rid of with 
a payment of £10, a prospect of their early demise, 
and a nice little feast on the money for the Overseers 
of the Poor. 

So far as health goes, it must be remembered that 
the doctors of the time had no idea of symptoms and 
remedies which are commonplace to-day. The merits 
of ventilation and cleanliness, once discovered, made 
an advance in the national welfare, in spite of the 
foolish Window Tax, and washable cotton took the 
place of clothes which were worn unwashed till they 
rotted. Foreigners give a surprisingly favourable 
view of the lower orders, but this Mrs. George takes 
to be a misconception due to lack of observation. It 
it concluded, however, that the English tradesman’s 
wife had an easier time than her Continental counter- 
part. Among several trades discussed in detail we 
notice the silk-weavers. They were subject to great 
fluctuations in demand, and were not prosperous, in 
spite of heavy protection against foreign fabrics. 
Francis Place, a close observer, notes that the im- 
provements he saw in his life-time were so great that 
accounts of earlier days might well seem caricatures, 
but he was not born till 1771. Sweating and hideous 
labour lasted long. It was not till 1784 that Man- 
chester magistrates protested against the employment 
of children in factories by night, or more than ten 
hours in the day. The whole story is sickening, but 
it shows the infinite patience and endurance of the 
English people. We have often sought for a brief his- 
tory of the humane improvements in law and order 
during the last hundred and fifty years. It might dis- 
courage the pessimist who prophesies ruin, and give 
credit to the real reformers. Meanwhile, such admir- 
ably documented records as Mrs. George’s should in- 
terest every close student of the ‘‘ History of Civiliza- 
tion’? to which they belong. Johnson’s remark that 
“‘a decent provision for the poor is the true test of 
civilization ’’ might have figured on the title-page. 


APOLOGIA PRO VITA BELLOCOSA 


The Cruise of the ‘‘ Nona.”” By H. Belloc. 
Constable. 15s. net. 


R. BELLOC was ever a fighter, and it would be 

true to say that every book he has written has 
been at once a challenge and an affirmation. In ‘ The 
Cruise of the Nona’ he has gathered together the 
strands of a hundred controversies, and presented us 
with an apolcgia which can hardly fail to evoke 
criticism (since that, no doubt, was part of the author’s 
intention) but which, alike from the lucidity of its 
style and the transparent sincerity of the convictions 
which it proclaims, must win a tribute of admiration 
from the most reluctant. Here is set down everything 
that Mr. Belloc believes. The old battles which he 
has been waging so strenuously for a generation past 
are now fought over again. He is too sincere a fighter 
to spare his opponent ; when he strikes, it is to wound. 
There are passages in this book—as, for instance, that 
on the decline of Parliament—that are almost vitriolic 
in their vehemence. But if Mr. Belloc’s hatred is 
strong and powerful it is because his love is stronger 
and more powerful still. His hatred is reserved for 
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those things which he honestly believes to be hateful. 
His love is given to England, and England, as he sees 
it, is being slowly strangled by the pressure of alien 
and sinister forces. With all its charm, it is a sad 


The sea forms an appropriately symbolical back- 
ground, and the title of the book was chosen with set 
intention. ‘‘ I think I will give it the name of a 
cruise,” writes the author, ‘‘ for it is in the hours when 
he is alone at the helm, steering his boat along the 
shores, that a man broods most upon the past, and 
most deeply considers the nature of things.” 

But if Mr. Belloc’s cruise has carried him into 
strange and unfamiliar ports he is continually return- 
ing, and with an obvious sense of relief, to the sea 
itself. It is the subject of some of his best writing. 


The sea [he writes, in an eloquent peroration,] is the con- 
solation of this our day, as it has been the consolation of the 
centuries. It is the companion and the receiver of men. It 
has moods for them to fill the storehouse of the mind, perils 
for trial, or even for an ending, and calms for the good emblem 
of death. There, on the sea, is a man nearest to his own 
making, and in communion with that from which he came, 
and to which he shall return. For the wise men of very long 
ago have said, and it is true, that out of the salt waters all 
things come. The sea is the matrix of creation, and we have 
the memory of it in our blood. 


HOSTILE HISTORY 


The Socialist Movement. Part I, 1824-1914. 
Part II, 1914-24. By A. Shadwell. Allan. 
3s. 6d. net each. 

OCIALISM is at the present moment so much a 


burning question that a sober unbiassed account 
of it is perhaps not humanly possible. No intelligent 
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man could study the movement deeply enough to 
qualify as its historian without acquiring during the 
process pronounced views on the subject, so that he 
must either finish a rabid Socialist and have his work 
discounted as being partisan or a strong Conservative 
and find it dismissed as a prejudiced account. Dr. 
Shadwell falls on the second horn of this dilemma. 
In the first part of his book at any rate he is scrupu- 
lously fair; but although historians in the future may 
treat the Bolshevik experiment far more severely than 
he, it is still premature, and in the absence of fuller 
information unwise, to include it in a serious history. 
After 1914 it may be feasible to continue the concrete 
history of events, but the interpretation can hardly 
be more than guess-work. 

It is as a sound, moderate, critical commentary upon 
Socialism rather than as an historical text-book that 
Dr. Shadwell’s work is to be recommended. Con- 
servatives are not accustomed to pore much over the 
works of their leaders during the past century, but 
with Socialists it is different. Dogma and the precise 
meaning of Marx and countless other leaders of thought 
are matters of importance to them; one cannot under- 
stand present-day Socialism without having at least 
a smattering of that knowledge of its antecedents 
which Dr. Shadwelll has in the present work so admir- 
ably supplied. The conclusions are far from alarmist : 
he predicts that Socialism will eventually ‘‘ give place 
to other movements better suited to the realities of 
Social evolution ’’ and that the present trend is to- 
wards a gradual modification of Capitalism, eliminat- 
ing its principal abuses without sacrificing its merits. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Death of Christopher Marlowe. By J. Leslie 
Hotson. Nonesuch Press. 7s. 6d. net. 


DR. HOTSON is to be congratulated warmly on the 
fortunate result of one of those clues which are always 
opening out before the scholar, but which so rarely 
lead to any result. Happening to remember the two 
quite different names given to the murderer of 
Marlowe, he was struck by finding them as the name 
of one person in an index which has been turned over 
by thousands of students, and following up this he has 
solved the mystery of Marlowe’s death. It is a fine 
piece of work, well presented and well-printed. But, 
alas ! it only creates another mystery. According to all 
indications Marlowe and the three companions with 
whom he spent the day drinking were all of them con- 
nected with the very efficient secret service of Eliza- 
beth’s government, and one of them was a bully by 
profession. The whole story as found by the Coroner’s 
inquest and re-told in the Patent Roll is a most unlikely 
one. Why was Marlowe put out of the way? Miss 
Clemence Dane will find here a new play, now that her 
old one is definitely superseded by fact. 


Early Letters of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman to 
his Sister Louisa, 1850-51. Chosen by Lord Pent- 
land. Fisher Unwin. 15s. net. 

THESE boyish letters are quite readable, though 
whether they were worth publishing isa question which 
the future balance-sheets of the publisher will answer 
more accurately than we are able to do. They were 


written in the course of a long Continental . 
on which the future Liberal i Minister ois ‘a 
at the age of fourteen. He was evidently a precocious 
child, and gives quite a good account of the Grand 
Tour in its dying days. He tells many stories as amus.- 
ing as that of the Englishman whom he saw doino- 
the Vatican with guide and guide-book. “ That is the 
Apollo Belvedere,’’ said the guide. ‘* Oh, well, that’s 
the Apollo, is it? Then check him off!’ And accord.. 
ingly, a stroke being put in Murray opposite the 
description of the statue, the party proceeded. The. 
best thing in the book is the frontispiece, in which the 
child of two years old has the most ludicrous re. 
semblance to the well-known but not impressive linea.. 
ments of the future statesman. 


The World’s Industrial Parliament. By E. M. Oliver. 
Allen and Unwin. 2s. net. 


IN this slight work, which is a pamphlet rather 
than a book, Mrs. Oliver has set herself to explain 
what the International Labour Organization is, and 
what it is doing. She accomplishes her task quite 
readably, explaining the constitution and powers of the 
body and giving an account of the 1921 conference 
(as a typical example) and its achievements generally. 
Mrs. Oliver complains of widespread indifference to. 
the work of this satellite of the League of Nations, 
and states, quite rightly, that the average Englishman 
does not know that the I.L.O. exists. We wonder if 
the fault is exclusively his. He is, at least, aware of 
the existence of several Governments, including his 
own, of the two leading political parties, and of the 
Salvation Army. Apathy has to be fought by every 
man and every body which aspires to power: it can- 
not be dispelled by complaints, but only by a policy so 
vigorous as to compel recognition. If any real 
improvements were being brought about in inter- 
national conditions of labour, the reformers would 
have to face hostility, but not indifference. 


Plants and Man. By F. O. Bower. Macmillan. 14s. 
net. 

IN this series of essays ‘‘ relating to the Botany of 
Ordinary Life ’’ (most of which have already appeared 
in the Glasgow Herald and other journals), Professor 
Bower has succeeded in giving a learned but at the 
same time very readable dissertation on one of the 
most fascinating aspects of natural science. The: 
mechanics of the plant, on which all life ultimately 
depends, and the more general conditions which 
govern the flora are described in a manner which per- 
sistently brings home, as the ordinary work on botany 
does not, how completely mankind relies on plants for 
its existence. That dependence is the principal claim 
of modern botany to be promoted to a higher rank 
among the sciences, and Professor Bower has done 
much to further it. Certainly unless people can be 
stimulated to take an interest in such vital matters the 
timber and vegetable resources of the world will soon 
be irretrievably damaged through lack of ordinary 
foresight. The illustrations are plentiful rather than 
good; some of the photographic reproductions are 
very bad indeed and their general out-of-date appear- 
ance does less than justice to Professor Bower's. 
thoroughly up-to-date book. 
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Labour, Social Reform, and Democracy. Vol. I. By 
Dr. A. S. Rappoport. Stanley Paul. 15s. net. 


VERBOSITY and a pedantic fondness for the 
authority of obscure German professors have irretriev- 
ably ruined, so far as the first volume is concerned, 
what might have been a memorable work on the 
development of democracy. The immensity of his 
subject appears to have overwhelmed Dr. Rappoport : 
he quotes in cxtenso a vast number of more or less 
relevant works and finds himself altogether incapable 
of digesting them. Moreover he has some bees in his 
bonnet, especially an obsession that what he prefers 
to term the ‘‘ exploiting ’’ class in a nation is invari- 
ably idle while the ‘‘exploited’’ proletariat does all the 
work. As he picturesquely expresses it, ‘‘ Physically, 
the man who is turning a wheel in a factory is mak- 
ing, perhaps, a much smaller effort than the employer 
for whom he is working, and who is at the very 
moment playing football, or climbing the Alps. The 
fact, however, remains that the one is working and 
the other is not.’’ A dominant class may be depraved, 
extravagant, oppressive, anything you like, but never 
idle; once it sinks to idleness its domination is lost, 
for men cannot be oppressed or exploited or even 
governed without quantities of hard work. 


The Testament of j;Cresseid. By Robert Henryson. 
Edinburgh : Porpoise Press. 


MR. BRUCE DICKINS is to be congratulated on 
the form in which his new edition of this poem is pre- 
sented to the public. It is finely printed on British 
mould-made paper in an edition limited to five hundred 
copies. Henryson takes up the story of Cressida where 
Chaucer and Boccaccio had dropped it, and tells how 
she was deserted by Diomedes, punished by Venus 
and Cupid, becomes a leper when she receives an alms 
from Troilus riding by, and dies of grief and disease. 
As no manuscript of the poem is known the editor’s 
task is mainly confined to making up his mind which 
of the early prints he will follow, and where, if at all, 
he will make an alteration in it. Mr. Dickins is, hap- 
pily, conservative and has restricted his labours as much 
as possible, and his apparatus is useful and commend- 
ably brief. Amateurs of Scots verse and good printing 
would do well to purchase this volume. 


ACROSTICS 


PUBLISHERS’ PRIZE 
RULES 


1, The price of the book chosen must not exceed a guinea; 
it must be nated by the solver when he sends his solution, and 
be published by a firm whose name is on the list printed on this 
page from time to time. 


2. The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 


3. Envelopes must be marked ‘‘ Competition,” and addressed 
to the Acrostic Editor, Sarurpay Review, 9 King Street, 
London, W.C.2. 


Competitors not complying with these Rules will he 
disqualified. 


Awards of Prizes.--When solutions are of equal merit, the 
result will be decided by lot. 


Under penalty of disqualificution, competitors must intimate 
their choice of book when sending solutions, which must reach 
%s not later than the Friday following publication. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No, 170. 


Great MAasTERS, SPANISH ONE, THE OTHER Dutcn. 
He pens the lines that puzzle you so much. 

Comes without fail when night is drawing nigh. 
This ‘‘ kind nepenthe ” druggists now supply. 
Son of the desert, scorning fixed abodes. 
Revealed to careful search beneath our roads. 
Bitter as gall, medicinally used. 

Poor beast, of sucking cows to be accused ! 
Impartial, swaying nor to left nor right. 

For modes of faith I have been known to fight. 


Solution of Acrostic No. 168. 


old Mother Red-cap in Camden 
amask-ros Town” was the waite resort of 
ad N many worn-out Londoners in the 
=— reign of George IV, and was one of 
London’s famous inns. 


2Nur die Lumpen sind bescheiden, 
Brave freuen sich der That. 
Good-for-noughts alone are modest, 
len of mettle know their worth.) 
Goethe, ‘* Rechenschaft.”’ 
nconquerabl E% 3 Wordsworth: Sonnet to Toussaint 
eteo R l’Ouverture. 


Acrostic No. 168.—The winner is Mrs. Sparrow, The 
Orchards, Compton, Wolverhampton, who has chosen as her 
prize, ‘ Men, Books, and Birds—Letters to a Friend,’ by W. H. 
Hudson, published by Nash and Grayson, and reviewed in our 
columns on May 23. Twenty-four other competitors selected 
this book, eleven named ‘ Doughty Deeds,’ ten ‘ The Two Pins 
Club,’ 8 ‘ Doris,’ 7 Maurice Baring’s Poems, etc. 

Aso Correct: C. J. Warden, Gunton, Boskerris, Chip, Vixen, 
J. Chambers, Mrs. J. Butler, C. A. S., Lady Mottram, Yewden, 
Hon, R. G. Talbot, Dintfox, Carrie, Zyk, Gay, Iago, and 
Martha. 

One Licut Wronc: Oakapple, St. Ives, Kirkton, M. I. R., 
Peter, Baitho, East Sheen, Ceyx, Carlton, Quis, Baldersby, 
A. R. N. Cowper-Coles, Tallow, Bullfinch, E. K. P., T. E. 
Thomas, Cory, Sisyphus, Bolo, Stucco, N. O, Sellam, D. L., 
Hanworth, Dolmar, Farsdon, R. Ransom, Lilian, Jop, Miss 
Kelly, and A. de V. Blathwayt. 

Two Licuts Wronc: Sylvia M. Groves, Bordyke, Madge, J. 
Sutton, G. W. Miller, Rho Kappa, Mrs. A. Lole, Jeff, Twyford, 
L. M. Maxweli, R. J. M. W., M. Story, The Pelhams, F. M. 
Petty, and A. M. W. Maxwell. All others more. 

For Lights 4 and 10, Dog-rose and Ablative are accepted. As 
regards Posch for Light 7, the phrase, ‘‘ to hold in reverence ” 
seems less applicable to a festival than to an inspired book. 

a No. 167.—Correct : M. Haydon. Two Lights wrong : 
j. 

G. H. Wetts.—I will cause immediate inquiry to be made. 

Mapce.—Dunmow is a town, Hutton at most only a village. 

SisypHus.—Many thanks for amusing letter. I was answering 
another correspondent as well as you. He questioned whether 
any whales occurred in the Mediterranean. Because the Cachalot, 
which you say is found there, lives on cephalopods, I accepted 
Loligo. 
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CITY NOTES 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


LD friends are said to be the best, and I do 
() not think I can do better than draw attention 
to some and suggest that they all still offer 
excellent opportunities for capital appreciation. I 
refer to: 

Imperial Tobacco... at 98/6 

Manbre Sugar Deferred... at 

and Central Provinces... at 6) 

As regards Imps., I am of opinion that they will 
cross 100s. in the near future. Manbre Sugar Deferred 
I expect to see 12 ex div. within the next year. As for 
Central Provinces, I should not be surprised to see 
them nearly double their present price by the time the 
railway is complete in 1927. On February 14 I drew 
attention to the 4/1 Ordinary shares of the Automatic 
Telephone Co. then about 30s.; this week they have 
touched 43s. 1 am advised that these shares ought 
not to be sold, although at the moment they appear 
well valued. Rhodesian Congo Borders recommended 
on February 28 at 24% as a speculation with great pos- 
sibilities are now 3% ex rights. I think they will go 
substantially higher but they are, as I said before, 
decidedly speculative. I would draw special attention 
to Imps, Central Provinces and Manbre Sugar: I con- 
sider all these thoroughly sound. 


RUBBER SHARES 

The continued firmness of the commodity warrants 
attention being drawn to rubber shares. The deciding 
factor here is the forward price of rubber. The recent 
rise has been substantial, and has been well main- 
tained. Speculative interest in this market is not pro- 
nounced, but should the present state of affairs con- 
tinue it may again become an active centre. My 
attention has been drawn to the £1 Ordinary shares 
of the United Sua Betong Rubber Estates. The 
authorized capital of the company is £500,000; 
206,909 shares are issued fully paid and a further 
160,000 were issued at 43 last month. Accounts are 
made up to December 31. Dividends of 15% were paid 
for 1921 and 1923, and 174% for 1922 and 1924. For- 
ward contracts have been entered into for the sale of 
580,000 Ibs. at 1s, 54d. for 1925, and 524,000 Ibs. at 
1s. 54d. for 1926. I have received the following 
estimate of future profits : 


Exportable All in Selling Return per 
Year. crop. cost per Ib. price per Ib. Profit. cent. on capital. 
1925. 2,147,431 9d. 1s. 6d. £80,529 28 
1926. 4,090,405 9d. Is. 5d. 136,347 37 
1927. 5,475,153 9d. 1s, 4d. 159,691 43 
1928. 5,694,956 9d. Is. 4d. 166,103 45 


ALLIED NORTHERN NEWSPAPERS 

Further details are now available of the Debenture 
stock issue to be offered at the week-end by the 
Allied Northern Newspapers Limited. This company 
is formed by the interests with which Sir William E. 
Berry is identified as chairman. It acquires the whole 
share capital of the companies that own the Daily 
Record, the Sunday Mail, and the Weekly Record, and 
the Glasgow Evening News, with their respective 
buildings and plants at Glasgow; and 85% of the 
shares and second debenture imterest in the company 
owning the North Mail and Newcastle Chronicle and 
other newspapers forming the assets of the Newcastle 
Chronicle Limited. Sir William FE. Berry will 
be chairman of the new company, and Mr. J. Gomer 
Berry will be deputy-chairman. Taurus 


Company Meeting 


NITRATE PRODUCERS’ 
STEAMSHIP 


Tue ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the Nitrate Producers’ Steam. 
ship Company, Limited, was held on the 28th ult., at 20 Billiter 
Buildings, E.C. 

Sir John Latta, Bt. (chairman of the company), presided, and 
said: At our last meeting I pointed out that our company pro- 
vides a good object-lesson in its operations of the intricate charac. 
ter of British trade. We have to fight for our existence in the 
outer world in face of the fiercest cut-throat competition. On 
arriving home with the proceeds, the labour we have to employ 
is artificially protected on a principle that ignores economic laws 
and gives no consideration to our difficulties, although our part 
is the life-blood of the enterprise, and in these days invariably 
carries financial loss—in fact, most of our profit is due to the 
steamers having been ordered to foreign ports to discharge. In 
effect, docks, railways, transport wagons, etc., are controlled by 
labour under partial Government protection, and charges exacted 
greatly in excess of Continental figures, and quite beyond what 
trade can support. Both parties being vitally necessary to each 
other, such an inequitable division of working expenses must 
lead to disaster. This is not a free country; we are slaves to 
labour autocracy. 

Our operations display an equally good example of how sound 
finance develops trade, and how excessive taxation defeats itself 
when not levied judiciously. The capital (£156,300), relative 
to the magnitude of our business, is small, due to shareholders 
in the past having sacrificed dividends to building ships and to 
the extension of our merchant business, a form of development 
not possible under to-day’s extortionate taxation. Although our 
capital has not increased, our assets have, benefiting e:nployment 
and enriching the Treasury, as the following figures show. 

Take only the last five years. We have paid £515,000 in taxes 
and £101,000 in dividends, equal to about 70 per cent. and 13 
per cent. per annum respectively on our capital ; thus the Treasury 
got more each year than the shareholders in five. It must be 
mentioned that the foundation of this business was laid on trade 
developed entirely outside the British Empire, a source of wealth 
which Communists overlook when asserting that the employer 
is unnecessary and that our riches have been amassed by British 
workers. 

The trades that flourish under these unhealthy conditions have 
been described as “‘ sheltered ” trades, but many believe it would 
be nearer the truth if they were named the “* trades that hold 
the public to ransom.”’ Their apologists say that the lower paid 
trades should follow suit and enforce higher wages, but ignore 
the fact that, being trades that have to face world’s wages, the 
difficulty is to find the poor wretches on whom to levy what really 
amounts to a modified form of blackmail. The experience cf 
Russia has proved that the moment the line between capitalism 
and socialism is crossed, accumulated wealth disappears like a 
shadow, its foundation being unimpeachable credit—not gold. 
Thus, socialism may be compared to a trader without capital, 
which, in a country like ours, depending for its existence on 
foreign business, would entail immediate obedience to world’s 
competitive prices. 

It seems to me that the position is ripe for our statesmen and 
others in authority, who have the ear of the popular Press, to 
make every effort in their speeches, in season and out of season, 
to reach directly the British worker, and expose the true facts 
very much in the spirit of patriotism that was urged at the out- 
break of war, when our birthright was probably in no greater 
jeopardy than it is now. The points upon which employers and 
workers are agreed should be stressed, viz., that whether socialism 
or capitalism is the ideal system, both are dependent on our 
ability to manufacture and export the best goods, and to render 
the most efficient services at the lowest competitive prices. 

Employer and worker should cease senseless jealousies and 
whole-heartedly join hands to retain what has cost so m 
blood and treasure to build up, and which, if lost, is never likely 
to be recovered. I fear we are nearer this collapse than is 
popularly imagined. 

I have now the pleasure to propose the adoption of the report 
and accounts, that a dividend at the rate of 7} per cent. per 
annum for the final six months of the financial year, together 
with a bonus of 24 per cent., both free of income-tax, be now 
paid; that £15,000 be carried to reserve for depreciation, etc., 
and that £15,833 2s. 4d. be carried forward to next year’s 
account. 

Mr. Robert A. Lawther seconded the resolution and it was 
carried unanimously, 


NORTH BRITISH AND 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. 


London: 61 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 2 


Total Funds Exceed £30,816,000. 


Income £9, 107,000 


Edinburgh: 64 Princes Street 
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Pre iminary Notic: 


Allied Northern 


Newspapers Limited 


An issue of 2,300,000 6}% First Mortgage 
Guaranteed Debenture Stock at 98} per cent. will be 
made during the week-end. 


The Debenture Stock will be unconditionally guar- 
anteed as to principal and interest by Allied Newspapers 
Limited. 


The Company has been formed to take over important 
Scottish Newspapers together with large printing plant 
and freehold buildings in Glasgow, also Newcastle 
newspapers with freehold offices and modern printing 
plant at Newcastle-on-Tyne, and freehold properties in 
London, North Shields, Gateshead and Blythe. 


Westminster Bank Limited, 41 Lothbury, London, 
E.C.2 and Branches. 

Lloyds Bank Limited, 72 Lombard Street, 
London, E.C.3 and Branches. 


Barclays Bank, Limited, 54 Lombard Street, 
London, E.C.3 and Branches, 
and 


Messrs. Erlangers, 8 Crosby Square, London, 
E.C.3, 


are authorized as Bankers for and on behalf of the 


Company to receive applications for the above Deben- 
ture Stock. 


Directors. 


Sir William Ewert Berry, Bart., 2 Arundel Street, 
Strand, London, W.C.2. (Chairman of Allied 
Newspapers Limited). 

James Gomer Berry, 2 Arundel Street, Strani, 
London, W.C.2. (Deupty-Chairman of Allied 
Newspapers Limited). 

Sir Edward Mauger Iliffe, C.B.E., M.P., Allesley 
Hall, Allesley, Nr. Coventry (Director of Allied 
Newspapers Limited). 

David Russell Anderson, Record Buildings, Hope 
Street, Glasgow (Managing Director, Associated 
Scottish Newspapers Limited). 

Robert Jackson MacLennan, 67 Hope Street, Glasgow 
(Managing Director, J. M. Smith, Limited, 
Proprietors of Glasgow Evening News). 

Edward George Frederic Tebbutt, 46 Westgate Road, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne (Managing Director, New- 
castle Newspapers Limited). 


Trustees for the Debenture Stockholders: 


Tue Law DepentuRE Corporation LimiTeD, 24 Old 
Broad Street, London, E.C. 


Secretary and Registered Office: 
Grorce BeacuaM Hewett, 186 Strand, London, W.C.2 


Prospectuses and Forms of Application can be 
obtained from the Bankers, or at the Company’s 
Registered Office. 


June, 1925. 


You never can tell 
just what sort of a 
tight corner you 
may be in one day. 


Just to make sure 
that your brakes can 
be relied upon to do 
their part in gettin 
you out, see tha 
they are lined with 


“FRICTION LININGS 


The linings that make motoring SAFE 


FERODO LTD., Chapel-en-le-Frith 


Depots or at: London, Liverpool, Birmingham, Glasgew, 
hester, fast Bristol, C Coventry, 


THE PRINCE OF WALES'S 
APPEAL FOR THE LIFE- 
BOAT SERVICE 


APPEAL 


te the men and women of our Empire and, indeed, to all 
those who value the practical example of heroism and 
humanity to give g’ 2erously in support of this great 
Service.” 


WILL YOU RESPOND? 


The Institution needs annually 
1,000,000 FIVE SHILLINGS 
to provide and maintain the Life-Boat Service. 
Please send your 6/- TO-DAY 
and be 


‘“ ONE IN A MILLION.” 
Will you also remember the Life-Boats in your will? 
THERE IS NO SUBSIDY FROM THE STATE. 


Lorp Harrowsy, 


Groroz F. Sues, M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer, 


Secretary, 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 
22, Charing Cross Read, Londoa, W.C.3. 
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THE SWIFT 10 4-Stz. 
IS “GOOD STUFF” 


—nothing on the market to beat i? 


AN OTHER extract from a letter 
received from a Swift owner :———— 
**T am pleased to tell you that the car is giving ccrm- 
plete satisfaction, and is certainly all you claim it to 
The engine appears to rumning tetter thoi 
ever after doing 3,\() miles, which has teen free 
of any trouble whatever. There is no doutt that the 
Swift 10 Four-seater is ‘good stuff’ ani there is 
nothing on the market to beat it at the price. I shail 
always recommen the swift to my friends, in fact, it 
is so good it recommends :tself.” E.A., Swann. 
10 h.p. Models from £235 12 h.p. Models from £375 
Write for Art Catalogue cud name of nearest Agent 
SWIFT OFCOVEN:iRY LTD. COVENTRY 
London Showrooms, Repairs and Service Depot: 
134-5 Long Acre, W.C.2 (1 min. from Leicester Sq.Pube Station) 


ALL BRiliori CARS 


Secret Letters 


from 
Walter H. Page 
Woodrow Wilson 


The Ambassador kept very few copies 

of his letters to the President. Nearly 

a hundred were not available when the 

famous Life and Letters’? were 
compiled. 


The death of President 
Wilson has now removed 
the ban placed upon their 
publication. 


COMMENCING IN THE JUNE ISSUE THEY WILL APPEAR 
EXCLUSIVELY IN 


THE 
WORLD TO-DAY 
On Sale everywhere. Monthly, 1/6 net. 

20, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. 


6 June 1925 


MOTORING 


OVERSEAS TRADE 
By H. THORNTON RUTTER 


NUMBER of newspapers recently commented 
upon the fact that while three-hundred-thousand 


people viewed the car and motor cycle races held 
at Stuttgart, ten thousand spectators is the best 
“‘gate’’ chronicled at Brooklands motordrome. 
British traders may congratulate themselves that so 
many people were present at this German meeting; 
no British riders took part, but out of one hundred and 
eighty motor cycle entries fifty-two were all-British 
machines, twenty-six were German cycles using 
British engines, and forty-seven employed some other 
British components. While motor cycles and parts 
to the value of 412,744 were imported into England 
during March, exports of motor cycles were to the 
value of £265,202. For the first three months of 
this year the total already amounts to £699,520, which 
is nearly a quarter of a million pounds sterling in 
excess of the figure for the corresponding three months 
of 1924. 


* * * 


America has decided that she must at all hazards 
hold her motor trade with Europe, notwithstanding 
the fact that the East has generally imposed duties 
on her wares, following the example from the West. 
Plans are in preparation for a series of meetings in 
Europe this summer to be attended by representatives 
of the American National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce with a view to preparing the way for the 
expansion of American foreign trade in motor vehicles. 
‘* Itineraries have been mapped out, duties are being 
arranged, and the material to be used by the speakers 
is being prepared,’’ writes a ‘‘ Trader ’’ correspondent. 
Mr. Roy D. Chapin, Chairman of the Highways Com- 
mittee of the Chamber, is already in Europe making a 
survey of the situation and otherwise laying the 
groundwork, and Mr. John M. Willeys, Chairman of 
the Foreign Trade Committee, is expected to arrive 
early this month to begin the meetings. 


* * * 


Success is bound to come to the motor car manu- 
facturer who is always seeking to improve his produc- 
tions. A leading example of this is the makers of 
Clyno Cars, who, turning from cycle production to the 
manufacture of motor cars in 1923, last season in- 
creased the sale of their goods 715% over that of the 
first year, and show a 988% increase this season for 
the first seven months: October 1924 to April 1925. 
The 4-seater models have much improved coachwork 
although no increase has been made in the price of 
the completely equipped car. Larger and wider body, 
wider doors, leather upholstering and adjustable front 
seats are some of the items of improvement. Another 
is that the hood is higher when raised, an important 
feature on an all-weather car which makes ingress 
and egress easy instead of making it necessary to 
crawl into the interior or stoop to get out—a frequent 
defect of many more expensive cars than this one. 
The two rear side screens can be adjusted to form a 
rear screen for the back seats, and the widened wings 
give a more imposing appearance to this low-priced 
yet useful motor carriage. The maker is not dismayed 
by the threat of greater opposition from the U.S.A. 
car builders, and those who have tried the car will con- 
firm the writer’s experience that it is comfortable, easy 
to handle, makes an excellent average road speed and 
is economical to buy and maintain. Its sales should 
still increase, phenomenal as its rise to popularity has 
been. 
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‘ghT a af i The 14/45 h.p. Rover is a car that wil) 


afford the fullest satisfaction ; not merely 
by virtue of its excellent performance on | 
the road, but also because is appearance 
is so handsome and distinctive ; because 
it is so obviously a car of highest grade, 
and one that will wear well no matter 
how severe be the work it is called upon 
to perform. 


14/45 h.p. Rover Coupé, £660. 


THE ROVER COMPANY LTD., COVENTRY 


LONDON SHOWROOMS: 61 NEW BOND STREET W.1 


ROVER IS BRITISH ALL THROUGH 


: HETHER you prefer a light, handy car 
f W for ordinary runabout purposes, or a 
e more substantial Touring Model, you 
will find just the one you have been seeking in 
the comprehensive Humber range. 
4 The little Humber 8/18 h.p. is nominally 
E designed to carry two passengers, but there is 
f x ample accommodation for an additional occupant 
e in the comfortable Dickey Seat. 
- Experts and owners alike have expressed their 
E QU ALI ad CA RS complete satisfaction at the remarkable ease of 
r hi 1 li bi ilit 
Humber model makes it cheaper 
f in the long run than lower-priced 
, cars, while all the time the May we send you our Catalogue? 
t Humber owner has the satis- 
r faction of feeling that he drives 
t something infinitely pleasing in 
finish and performance. 
t 
HUMBER Ltd., COVENTRY 
LONDON— 
City Showrooms: 
32 Holborn Viaduct, E.C.1 
West End Showrooms & Export Branch Office: 
‘ 94 New Bond Street, W.1 
; Repair Works and Service Depét: 
| Canterbury Road, Kilburn, N.W.6 
| 8/18 h.p. 2/3 Seater, £240. Dunlop Tyres. 
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Theatres 


ROYAL OPERA. 
Particulars of the London Opera Syndicate’s 
Season of Grand Opera 
are published in the Daily Press. 


Covent Garden. 


COURT THEATRE Sloane Square, S.W. Tel.—Gerrard 848. 


Every Evening at 8.15. Matinees Wed., Thurs. & Sat., 2.15. 
THE FARMER'S WIFE 
By Eden Phillpotts. 
555th PERFORMANCE, MONDAY NEXT. 


+ GLOBE. 
EVGS., at 8.46. Mat., Wed., and Sat., 2.45. 
FALLEN ANGELS. 
By Noel Coward. 


TALLULAH BANKHEAD. EDNA BEST. 


‘KINGSWAY THEATRE 
Every Evening at 8. Matinees Wed. and Sat., at 2. 
CAESAR CLEOPATRA 
By BERNARD SHAW. 


Gwen Frranccon-Davigs. Cepric HarRDWICKE. 


Gerr. 8724-5. 


Ger. 4082. 


Browne 


The Best Remedy known for 


wih over 70 COUGHS, COLDS 


Always ask for a 


“Dr. OWNE.”’ INFLUENZA, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 
DIARRHGA, GCOLIG A True Palliative in NEURALGIA 


and ether Bewel Complaints, TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM, GOUT 


Of all Chemists, 1/8 & S/- ‘a THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE. 


‘ 


‘Saturday Review’ 


Competitions 


JUNE 6, 1925 


Competiitora must cut out and enclose this coupon 


_ The Saturday Review 


© 


Literary 


UTHORS should forward Stories, Poems, Novels Tales 
for Children, Plays, Films, Essays, Music, Songs. Mr 
ARTHUR H. STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29’ Ludgate Hill 
London. No reading fees. Typewriting not essential. Estab. 
lished 1898. 


YPEWRITING and DUPLICATING. MSS., 1s. per 1,000 

words. Carbon Copy, 3d. per 1,000 words. Prompt and 

accurate work. MISS NANCY McFARLANE, (E), 11 Pal. 
meira Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


Residence 


OTEL CONSTANCE, 23 Lancaster Gate. A private Regi- 

dential Hotel, most pleasantly situated on a quiet corner 

overlooking Hyde Park, facing south, close to Tube and 
"Bus Routes. Recently redecorated and charmingly furnished on 
the lines of a private house. Gas-fires and telephones in all 
bedrooms. Good food and good cooking. Lift. Terms from 
12/6 per day, or from 4 guineas weekly (single), 74 guineas 
(double) inclusive. Telephone: Paddington 8083. 


WELL-FURNISHED FLAT TO LET for six months or 

by arrangement, at London, N.W. Three bedrooms, draw- 

ing and dining rooms. Bath, kitchenette. Piano and 
"Phone. Avaiiable as soon as required. Terms 5} guineas per 
week. Write Box E 509, the Saturpay Revigw, 9, King Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


EVON.—Gentlewoman desires paying guests. Very com- 

fortable house, run on hotel lines; excellent cooking ; home- 

grown produce; garage. From 4 guineas. No irritating 
extras. Sea; golf. Personally recommended by Sir Owen Sea- 
man, Punch Office, to whom reference is  invited.—Write 
MITCHELL, Orchardhaye, Combe Martin, N. Devon. 


ARGATE.—19, 23, 25 Canterbury Road, Royal Terrace, 
Westbrook. Sea front. BOARD-RESIDENCE, 6s. day. 
TIMMINS. 


EVERAL of my members have accommodation for PAYING 

GUESTS during the summer. I should be glad to put any 

who desire to visit Essex Farms in touch with them. JOHN 
B. GILL, Secretary, Essex County Farmers’ Union, Corn Ex- 
change, Chelmsford, Essex. Tel.: 106 Chelmsford. 


URNISHED HOUSE to be LET for August and September ; 

six bedrooms, three sitting rooms. Garden. Garage and 

stables. «Near sea and golf. Moderate rent. Apply Colonel 
JOHNSTON, Arundel, Sussex, 


ORTREE, ISLE OF SKYE. ROYAL HOTEL. Largest 

and finest in the far-famed Misty Isle. Facing sea. Within 

3 hours’ sail of Kyle of Lochalsh. An attractive and healthy 
Summer Resort. Every comfort. Interesting motor tours; golf 
course near. Write for illustrated Booklet containing 20 fine 
views. Moderate Boarding Terms. 


AYING GUEST. Young Swiss Gentleman, well connected, 

desires enter family of English Professor or Tutor, for prac- 

tise in English conversation. London or near suburb. 
Fullest references. Terms to the Secretary, Swiss Legation, 32 
Queen Anne Street, W.1. 


Educational! 


JOHN DUXBURY’S 


ELOCUTION SGHOOL 
VOICE CULTURE. PUBLIC SPEAKING. 
RECITING. PRIVATE LESSONS ONLY. 
Apply Secretary, 41, Woburn Sq., London, W.C.1. Tel.: Museum 238 


CAREER THAT PAYS. Advertisement writing and pub- 

licity work. Either sex can earn £10 weekly in spare time. 

Write for particulars and free lesson to (Dept. T. 9), Shaw 
Institute, 1 Montague Street, London, W.C. 
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Kinemas 


Shipping 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


Daily from 2 to 10.45 (Sundays, from 6 to 10.30, New Programme.) 
Next Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday. (June 8, 9 and 10) 


** MANHANDLED 
starring GLORIA SWANSON and TOM MOORE. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES’ TOUR (No. 3). 
“SAVAGE LOVE" starring JIMMIE ADAMS. 
Hon. Member for Outside Left" (Drama). 


“Dogs of War” (a sparkling comedy), etc. 


Next Thursday, Friday and Saturday. (June 11, 12 and 13) 
“TURN TO THE RIGHT" 


A Rex Ingram Production starring 
ALICE TERRY and JACK MULHALL. 


“THE EARLY BIRD” starring JOHNNY HINES. 


Felix the Cat, and Eve’s Film Review, etc. 


Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL. 


Miscellaneous 


VACANCY offered to Epileptic Patient in charming country 
place in Ireland. Outdoor life and occupations. Skilled 

attention ; careful dietary. Medical references. Box L 19, 
the SarurDAY Review, 9 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


XCELLENT MONEY-MAKING OPPORTUNITIES con- 
E stantly occurring : highly successful recemmended methods. 

Send now stamped addressed envelope for free particulars. 
GREEN & CO., 17 Church Lane, Hull. 


ORMAN COURT for SALE, FREEHOLD. Lease con- 

sidered. Boys’ School. Established 1890. Lease expired. 

Interest in goodwill passes to occupier. Fifty rooms, gym., 
swimming bath, winter tennis. Pupils waiting. Rare opportu- 
nity. H. CATFORD, Dilkoosha, New Barnet. 


OMILETICAL ASSISTANCE IN SERMON PREPARA- 
TION by ANGLICAN CLERGYMAN. For particulars 
address H. T. H., 43 Page Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 


Art Exhibition 


(5 Romilly GALLERY, 5 Regent Street. Water-colours by 


Romilly Fedden, Mewburn Garnett, and Col. E. A. P. 
Hobuay, C.M.G. 10—5.30. Sats., 10—1. 


Appeals 


T. MARY, EDMONTON.—Please help this very poor h 

of 8,000 people by sending cast-off clothing, boots or ‘‘ rum- 

mage ’’ of any kind to the Mission Worker, St. Mary’s 
Mission, Edmonton, N. 


The Guaranteed Spirit 


PRATTS 


ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL CO. LTD. Queen Anne's Gate, London, S.W.1. 


and BRITISH INDIA Co.’s 
Passenger and Freight Services. 


‘MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
* BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN,” 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. 


Address for all Passenger Business, P. & O. House, 14, Cockspur Street, 
London, 8.W. 1; Freizi:t or General Business: 122, Leadenhall 8t., EAC. g. 
Agents, GRAY, DAWES CO., 122, Leaaenhali Street, Lonuon, E.C. 8. 


SCHOOLS 


Exclusive details of Excellent SCHOOLS and TUTORS 
ADVICE (gratis) from 

N. W. ROSS, M.A. B. es L. (20 yrs. Experience 

BURROW’S SCHOLASTIC AGENCY 


(Publishers of ‘‘ Schools of England,” etc.) 


(R.107) EMPIRE HOUSE, 175 PICCADILLY, 
LONDON, W.1 


[ CITY OF BELFAST LOANS. 
TRUSTEE INVESTMENTS 


Sums of £50 and upwards can be invested, with 
out expense to Lenders, in 5% CORPORATION 
MORTGAGES repayable on 4th January, sy30, 
1935, 'yqo, Or in the new issue of §% 
CORPORATION STOCK to be redeemed on 
4th Uctober, 1945. Full information can be 
obtained from the City Treasurer, City Hall, 
Belfast ; or through any Stockbroker, or Banker. 


Effective Publicity 


The classified advertisement columns 
of Tue Saturpay Revigw are an 
effective means of reaching a dis- 
criminating section of the public at a 
low cost. We especially invite readers 
who wish to purchase or dispose of 
articles such as rare editions, antiques, 
objets d’art, etc., etc., to use these 
columns. 


The rate is 1s. per line—minimum 

five lines—and advertisements accom- 

panied by P.O., should reach the 

advertisement manager not later than 
first post on Wednesdays. 


Please note the address: 
Tue Saturpay Review, 
9 King Street, 
Covent Garden, 

London, W.C.a. 
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The Saturday Review 


What do you want in a Woman’s Paper ? 


WHATEVER IT IS WE THINK YOU WILL FIND IT IN 


QUEEN 


THE LADY’S NEWSPAPER 
Every Wednesday 1/- 
Office: WINDSOR HOUSE, BREAMS BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C. 4 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSuR .NCE CO., LTD. 


Your family depends upon 
your income while you live. 


Why not secure that income 

for your old age and for 

your wife after your death 
by means of a 


PRUDENTIAL CONTINUOUS INCOME POLICY? 
142 HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1 
All Classses of Insurance Business Transacted 


Visitors to Londen (and Residents) should use 


DARLINGTON ’S 


Very emphatically tops them all."—Daity Grarnic. 


AND Sir Ed. 7. COOK, 6th Sdition Revised. 


ENVIRONS. 30 Maps and Plans. 80 [llastrations. 
60 Dlustratic: Mepe & Plans, 7/6 | 100 Litustrations. Maps & Plans,7/6 
NORTH WALES. DEVON AND CORNWALL. 


60 Dlustrations Waps & Plans, 6/. Iiustrations. Mxps & Plans, 4/. 
al FRENCH & ITALIAN RIVIERA. |W. SWITZERLAND & CHAMONIX (France) 

2/- CHAMONIX \Franee) & ENVIRONS! 2/- THE ITALIAN RIVIBRA 


2/- LAKE OF GENEVA, RHON* VALLEY & ZERMATT 
2) BetRNE. THE BERNESE OBERLAND & LUCERNE 
2/- ST. MORITZ, PONTRESINA and the ENGADINE 


Liangollen—Carlingten. Leodea—Simpkin’s. Paris and New York— 
Brentano's. Railway Bookstalls aud all Booksellers. 


NATIONAL REVIEW 


JUNE, 1925 EDITED BY L. J. MAXSE Price 3s. net 


Episodes of the Month 


Finance as the Enemy of Capital and 
Labour By ARTHUR KITSON 


New Dialogues of the Dead: Kossuth, 
Garibaldi, and Michael Collins 


By LUCIANUS RESTITUTUS 


The Miracle of Poland 


By Lapy ASKWITH, C.B.E. 


Euripides the Sceptic 
By HUGH MACNAGHTEN (Vice-Provost of Eton) 


On the Fells at Dawn 
By Miss FRANCES PITT 


A Third Form Boy at Eton 


Hon. ARNOLD KEPPEL 


Claude Duval in Literature By W. ROBERTS 


A Visit to the Oil-fields in South Persia 
By L. R. LUMLEY, M.P. 

A Prince of Doctrinaires 
By the Rr. lek. Sir JOHN ROSS, Bart. 
(ex-Lord Chancellor of Ireland 


A Debate on Golf at the Loidon Schoo 
of Economics 


Genesis of Telegraphic Communication 
By Miss H. A. DALLAS 


Prohibition in Canada 
By the BISHOP OF ONTARIO 
Correspondence Section 


Maxse v. The Irish News Limited 
Cotton and the Great War 

The Chester Concession 

The Secret Party Funds 


8 JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 


Paul. in tne County of n, by Hunssrt Resacn, Lro., Eyot Works,St. Peter’s Square, London, W.6.; Saturday, June 6, 1926. 
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